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MY CAMPAIGN IN EAST KENTUCKY. 


I, 


The following account of General Garfield’s brilliant operations in Ken- 
tucky, by which that State was held to her moorings in the Union, was written 
as data for a life of him, which I wrote in 1880. It is printed exactly as it was 
originaily written, excepting in the opening paragraph, which the General began 
in the first person singular and then changed to the third person. It is now first 
published. EDMUND KIRKE. 

II. 

J. A. GARFIELD was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of U. S. 
Volunteers August 14th, 1861, and was mustered into the service 
on the 2lst of the same month. His regiment was not at that 
time raised, as it was then the practice to appoint field officers to 
recruit regiments. He preferred to be a Lieutenant-Colonel, if 
he could have a graduate of the Military Academy as Colonel. 

He immediately reported for duty to Brig.-Gen. Charles E. 
Hill, commander of Camp Chase, near Columbus, O., and 
entered upon camp duty—attended the drills and studied the 
tactics. By the aid of blocks to represent companies, officers 
and non-commissioned officers, he thoroughly mastered the Infan- 
try Tactics in his quarters, and attended and participated in the 
drills in camp. It is remarkable with what facility the American 
mind adapts itself to situations, and this has never been so 
strikingly illustrated as in the great movements of 1861, which 
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transformed in so short a time so great a multitude of young men 
from the unlimited independence of American citizens to the 
willing but severe restraints of military discipline. Colonel Gar- 
field, writing to a friend at that time, said: **I have hada 
curious interest in watching the process In my own mind, by 
which the fabrie of my life is being demolished and reconstructed, 
o meet the new condition of affairs. One by one my old plans 
ind aims, modes of thought and feeling, are found to be incon- 
stent with present duty, and are set aside to give place to the 
new structure of military life. It is not without a regret almost 
tearful at times that [look upon the ruins. But if, as the result 
of the broken plans and shattered individual lives of thousands 
of American citizens, we can see, on the ruins of our old national 
errors, a new and enduri fabric arise, based on large r freedom 
and higher justice, it will be a small sacrifice indeed. For my- 
self, | am contented with such a prospect, and, regarding my life 
ws given to the eountryv, am only anxious to make as much of 
t as possible before the mortgage upon it is foreclosed.” 
Governor Dennison, concluding that it was best that Garfield 
should be at the head of a regiment, promoted him to a coloneley 
on the 5th of September, and appointed Judge Sheldon, of Elyria, 
O., and Don A. Pardee, of Medina, O., lieutenant-colonel and 
major, and directed them to raise the Forty-second Regiment of 
Ohio Volunteers. About the middle of September these three 
officers went into the vicinity of their several homes and began 
the work of recruiting for their regiment. Colonel Garfield ad- 
dressed the students of his academy and the citizens of his neigh- 


borhood, and raised the first company for the regiment in two or 
three davs. This company Was composed mainly of his students, 
many of them far advanced in the college course. It reached 
Camp Chase, and was mustered into the service on the 20th of 
September. In the following seven days six additional companies 
were added, and drilling began. The final complete muster of the 
‘ull regiment was not made till the 27th of November, 1862. 
Before the end of September, however, Colonel Garfield organized 
a school for the officers of his regiment, and required thorough reci- 
ations in the tactics, illustrating the mancuvres by the blocks 
which he had prepared for his own use. Regimental, company 


und squad drill, skirmish drill and bayonet exercises, were con- 


stantly kept up from six to eight hours per day It was generally 
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admitted that no better drilled and disciplined regiment ever went 
out of the State. 

On the 16th of December, 1851, Colonel Garfield received 
orders to move at once with his regiment, via Cincinnati, to Cat- 
lettsburg, Ky... at the mouth of the Big Sandy River. On the 
following morning (Sunday, the 17th) the regiment left camp. 
Before taking the cars, at Columbus, a solemn and impressive 


prayer was offered by the chaplain, Rey. 1. If. Jones, and a beau- 


] 
A 
tiful banner was prese nted to the regiment by Governor Dennison, 
on behalf of the students of the Eclectic Institute. of which 
Colonel Garfield was President. Qn arriving at Cincinnati, 
Colonel Garfield received a dispatch from General Buell, orcde ring 


t } 


him to send his regiment to Catletts! 


yuurg, but to report im- 


mediately In person Lo Department Headquarters ut 


On arriving there, General Buell informed him that he was to be 


Louisville. 


sent against the rebel general Humphrey Marshall, who was then 
nvading Eastern Kentucky from the Virginia border, and had 
already descended thi Big Sandy as far as Prestonburg. lle 


directed the Colonel to study the problem carefully, and call next 
Sunday morning to consult on a general plan of operations. It 
was a trying and unexpected responsibility to be placed on the 
shoulders of one who had never heard a hostile gun. Colonel Gar- 
field went to his hotel, and spent nearly the whole night in studying 
the geography of the country through which he was to operate, in 
making notes of such suggestions and queries as occurred to his mind 
and sketching the outlines of the plan which seemed to him feasible 


for conducting a successful campaign. He has frequently spoken 
of his interview with the Commanding General on the following 
morning as one of peculiar interest. Few officers in the service 
possess more reticence, terse logic, and severe habits of mili- 
tary discipline than General Buell, and the interview between him 
and the military tvro Was a peculiarly inte resting one. The one, 
submitting his plans and queries, and curiously and anxiously 
watching the face of the commander, but finding no look or ex- 


pression to indicate his opinion, either of the good sense of the 


queries or the feasibility of the plan. The queries were answered 
In a quick, sententious manner, but no word was spoken by the 


General to indicate approval or disapproval of the plan. The con- 
ference was closed with the single remark : ** Your orders will be 


" . y 


sent to vour hotel at six o'clock this evening. 
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Promptly at that hour the order was received, organizing the 
Eighteenth Brigade of the Army of the Ohio, Colonel Garfield 
commanding, and a letter of instruction in General Buell’s own 
handwriting, giving general instructions for the campaign. They 
were, with but slight modifications, the same as the plan submitted 
by Colonel Garfield. He prepared at once to take the next train 
for Cincinnati, but, before leaving, was sent for by General Buell, 
who gave him maps of the country, funds for necessary purchase 
of supplies, and detailed a quartermaster and a commissary to 
serve on the brigade staff. The officers thus assigned, Capt. 
Ralph Plumb, A. Q. M., and Capt. Jacob Heator, A. C. 5S., 
proved to be old friends of Colonel Garfield from northern Ohio. 
They remained with him for nearly two years, and shared his for- 
tunes and dangers. 

He took leave of General Buell on the morning of the 20th of 
December, receiving his final advice, concluding with the remark : 
** Colonel, you will be at so great a distance from me, and com- 
munication will be so slow and uncertain, that I shall commit all 
matters of detail, and much of the fate of the campaign, to 
your discretion. I shall hope to hear a good account of you.” 

Proceeding at once to Paris, Ky., he remained there till even- 
ing, when the Fortieth Ohio Volunteers, under Colonel Cranor, 
arrived from Cincinnati, in obedience to a telegraphic order from 
Department Headquarters. 

At Paris, Colonel Garfield issued his first general order, assum- 
ing command of the Eighteenth Brigade and announcing his staff. 
While awaiting the arrival of the Fortieth Ohio, he called on sev- 
eral of the leading Union men of Paris, to learn the character of the 
country and the inhabitants between there and Prestonburg. 
Hearing of a bold mountaineer at Mount Sterling, fifteen miles 
distant, who had lately arrived from the neighborhood of Marshall's 
camp, he sent for him, and on his arrival, about midnight, gath- 
ered all the information of the country, the plans and purposes of 


the rebels, and engaged him to serve Colonel Cranor as guide and 
scout. During the same night, the Fortieth Ohio Volunteers ar- 
rived at Paris. They were directed to await the arrival of their 
field train, and then march at once toward Prestonburg, via Mount 
Sterling and McCormick’s Gap. In their route, they were to be 
joined by three squadrons of Walford’s First Kentucky Cavalry 
(commonly known as the Wild Cat Cavalry), from Stamford, Ky. 
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Colonel Garfield immediately started for the Big Sandy, via Cin- 
cinnati, and reached Catlettsburg on the 22d of December, and 
proceeded at once to join his command at Louisa, twenty-eight 
miles up the Big Sandy. 

On the arrival of the Forty-second at Catlettsburg, two days 
previous, there was a state of great alarm in the community. The 
only force of Union troops in the Sandy Valley had been stationed 
at Louisa, but had hastily retreated to the mouth of the river dur- 
ing the night of the 19th, under the impression that Marshall was 
following with his whole force. The citizens were preparing to 
cross the Ohio for safety. The only forces at Colonel Garfield's 
command in the Valley were the Forty-second Ohio Infantry, the 
First Independent Squadron of Ohio Cavalry and the Four- 
teenth Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, containing at that time 
not more than 500 men imperfectly armed and equipped. 
Colonel Garfield had sent forward an order for all this force to 
commence its march up the valley without waiting for his 
arrival. On the morning of the 24th, he started up the river 
from Louisa with such of his command as were in readiness. The 
river roads were impassable for trains, and the close proximity of 
the enemy made it unsafe to make so wide a detour from the river as 
would be required to send trains round by the table-lands to the 
westward. Many of the wagons were taken apart and conveyed up 
the river on push-boats, and others men hauled with great difficulty, 
though empty, along the river road. It was found necessary to rely 
wholly upon the river for supplies, and only use the army train when 
the troops should move away from the river. The Big Sandy is a 
narrow, fickle stream, and finds its way to the Ohio through the 
roughest and [ Manuscript torn]. 

In time of high water, small steamers can reach Piketon, but 
heavy freshets render navigation impracticable, in consequence of 
the swift current filled with floating timber, and the overhanging 
trees, which almost touch each other from the opposite banks. The 
supply of a brigade in midwinter, at any considerable distance 
from the mouth of the river, was a matter of great difficulty. 
Colonel Garfield engaged two or three small steamers, and hired or 
impressed all the push-boats on the river, and ordered others built, 
to insure a supply of forage and provisions for his expedition. 

On the first day of January, 1863, he had accumulated ten 
days’ supplies at the mouth of George’s Creek, forty miles up the Big 
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Sandy, and on the following day commenced his march toward 
Paintville, near which place Marshall held a strongly fortified 
posit n with 5,000 men, in luding two batteries of tield artillery 
and 500 cavalry. 

The advance was difficult and slow, the train not being able to 


<oOrmeL Mes 2 considet 


make more than five or six miles a day, at 
ably less distance. 

On the 6th of January, Colonel Gartield arrived within seven 
miles of Paintville. Chere were three roads leading to the 
enemy's position: one on the left, bearing down to the river, and 
along its western bank ; the second, a circuitous one to the right, 
coming in on Paint Creek to the westward of the village ; the 
third, a central and more direct route, but leading over a succes- 
sion of almost impassable hills. 

Marshall’s main foree occupied the fortified camp three miles 
south of Paintville, which place was held as an outpost by a regi- 
ment of infantry, and the three roads between himself and Car- 
tield’s advance were held by strong pickets. 

In order to deceive Marshall as to his real designs, Colonel Gar- 
field ordered a small force of infantry and cavalry to advance along 
the river road, drive in the pickets, and move rapidly after them 
as if with the design of attacking Paintville. 

Two hours after this force started, another similar one with 
similar orders was started to the right, on the road leading to 
Paintville, via the mouth of Jenny’s Creek, and two hours later a 
third took the middle route. The effect was that the pickets on 
the first route, being vigorously attacked and driven, retreated in 
confusion to Paintville, and sent word to the Confederate head- 
quarters that the Union force of cavalry and infantry was ad- 
vancing on Paintville by the river road. Marshall at once sent a 
thousand infantry and a battery to meet this supposed column and 
resist its advanee. When this detachment had been gone an hour 
and a half. the Confederate General heard from the routed pick- 
ets on the right that the Federal troops were advancing there. 
Countermanding his first order, he directed the 1,000 infantry 
and the battery to check the new danger, and also hurried his 
troops at Paintville up to the mouth of Jenny’s Creek, to mak¢ 
a stand there. Two hours later the pickets on the middle route 
were driven in, and, finding Paintville abandoned, fled precipi- 


tutely to the fortified camp with the story that the Union 
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forces were at their heels, and probably were then occupying 
Paintville. 

Conceiving that he had thus lost Paints lle, Marshal hastily 
withdrew his infantry to the fortified camp, and hearing of the 
near approach from the west of Colonel Cranor’s column, whicl 


had been started from Paris, Ky., he retreated precipitately on tl 


evening of January Sth toward Prestonburg, having abandoned o1 
burned a large portion of his supplies. 
On the same day, Colonel Garfield entered Paintville, and sent 


his cavalry, now inereased by the temporary addition of 450 of the 


Kirst Virginia Cavalry which General Cox had sent to him, to attack 
the Confederate cavalry at the mouth of Jenny's Creek, while he 
proceeded to build a bridge near the village across Paint Creek, then 
very much swollen by the rains ; and, taking 1,000 men, made a 
reconnoissance of the rebel intrenched callip, of which he took pos- 
session at 9 P.M. of January Sth. The camp-tires were still burn- 
ing and the blazing stores not yet consumed. Colonel Gartield 
immediately sent out a reconnoitering party to ascertain the direc- 
tion of the retreat, and moved with the remainder of his force down 
the Jenny’s Creek road, to intercept the rebel cavalry in case they had 
not yet retreated. Ile found that his cavalry had already attacked 
and routed them, driving them five miles, and killing and wounding 
twenty-five. In consequence of having to build two bridges across 
Jenny’s Creek, the command did not reach Paintville till daylight 
of the 9th. Here they were joined by Colonel Cranor’s column from 
Paris, consisting of the Fortieth Ohio Volunteers and 300 Ken- 
tucky cavalry. ‘They had marched nearly 100 miles, were without 





rations, and completely exhausted. The brigade had also been 
increased on the 22d by infantry, 400 strong, from Maysville. After 
distributing the supplies on hand, it was found that there were not 
three full days’ rations for the command. 

Colonel Garfield, however, determined to follow up his advan 
tage, and selecting from his infantry force 1,100 men, all that were 
not too much exhausted to march, he set out at noon of the 9th to- 
ward Prestonburg, at the same time sending all the available cavalry 
force to follow the line of the enemy’s retreat up the Jenny’s Creek 
road, and harass and delay his march. 

The infantry force reached the mouth of Abbott's Creek, three 
miles below Prestonburg, at 9 Pp. M., and Colonel Garfield, tinding 
that Marshall was encamped for the night on the same stream, 
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three miles higher up, threw his command into bivouac in the 
midst of a sleety rain, and sent back an order to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sheldon at Paintville to bring up every available man with all pos- 
sible dispatch, for he should force Marshall to battle next morning. 
Most of the night was spent by the Colonel in learning the character 
of the surrounding country. He determined, in order to compel 
his enemy to fight, to cross Abbott’s Creek, and, if possible, occupy 
the road on which he was retreating where it crossed Middle Creek, 
the stream that entered the Big Sandy next above Abbott’s, near 
Prestonburg. For this purpose, he broke up his bivouac at 4 o’clock 
A. M. of the 10th, and commenced the movement. On reaching the 
valley of Middle Creek, he encountered the enemy's cavalry pickets, 
and captured a quantity of quartermaster stores which the rebels 
were endeavoring to take away from Prestonburg. Skirmishing 
continued till about noon, when the enemy’s pickets had been 
driven back to the main body, which was strongly posted on a 
semi-circular hill at the forks of Middle Creek, three miles from 
its mouth. 

The battle began at 1 o’clock Pp. M., and continued till dark. 
(See Official Report.) On the following day, Colonel Garfield 
showed his officers an intercepted letter, which had been forwarded 
to him by General Buell, written by Marshall to his wife two weeks 
before, giving a full statement of the strength and composition of 
his foree. He acknowledged that he had 5,000 men. Colonel 
Garfield did not consider it prudent to let the facts of the letter 
be known till the battle was over. 

The pursuit was continued on the 11th by the cavalry, and a 
few more prisoners taken. Prestonburg was also occupied, and a 
considerable quantity of stores captured. This battle was the 
first of that series of successes which followed the disasters of 
1861. Ten days later, General Thomas won the battle of Mill 
Spring, and the tide of success swept steadily southward and west- 
ward up the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers. 

The balance of January was spent in getting supplies up the 
river, and clearing the valley and surrounding country of guer- 


rillas. For several weeks the low water rendered it impossible to 
transport the necessary provisions, and when a heavy freshet came, 
about the beginning of February, a steamboat load of stores was 
brought up the river by General Garfield when all the masters of 
steamers refused to venture it. Having secured a sufficient supply 
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of provisions, General Garfield advanced about the middle of 
February to Piketon, 120 miles from the mouth of the river, driv- 
ing out the small force of rebels there. Marshall immediately 
retreated with his main force across the mountains, to the vicinity 
of Abingdon, Va., but left a garrison of 500 infantry to hold 
Pound Gap, the only pass across the mountains north of Cumber- 
































land Gap. After having cleared the upper valley of guerrillas in 
a series of successful scouting expeditions, General Garfield deter- 
mined to dislodge the rebels from their stronghold at Pound 
Gap, and thus effect their complete expulsion from Eastern 
Kentucky. 

On the 14th of March, he left Piketon with 600 infantry and 
150 cavalry. In the night of the 15th, he had reached the foot of 
the mountain, forty miles distant from Piketon, and about three 
miles from the Gap. The rebel camp at the crest of the moun- 
tain, where the old stage road crosses from Kentucky to Virginia, 
was strongly fortified, and the road was obstructed by heavy trees 
thrown across it. At daybreak of the 16th, General Garfield had 
arranged his plan of attack, which was to send his cavalry around 
by the regular road, and at a given hour attack the enemy’s pickets, 
drive them in, and make a demonstration upon their works to at- 
tract theirattention. In the mean time, he would lead his infantry 
in person up the mountain, where the ascent was precipitous and 
without a path, and reaching the crest about two miles from the 
Gap, move along the ridge, and attack the enemy in flank and rear. 
The weather favored his plan. The ascent was made in the midst 
of a furious snow-storm, which not only concealed the movement 
from observation, but muffled every footstep. After three hours’ 
struggle with snow and mountain, the summit was reached without 
discovery, and the column moved along the crest in silence. As it 
drew near the rebel camp at the Gap, the brisk fire of the cavalry 
skirmishing was heard, and it was found that the enemy had given 
his entire attention to the force in front, and had gone outside their 
works to drive the Union cavalry down the mountain. General 
Garfield put his infantry upon the double-quick, and was within rifle- 
shot of the camp before the movement was discovered. The rebels 
rallied, formed line of battle, but before they had gained a posi- 
tion to make successful resistance, they received a volley and were 
charged upon with the bayonet. In a fight of less than twenty 
minutes’ duration, they were utterly routed, and their camp, con- 
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sisting of sixty log-houses, capable of accommodating 1,200 men, 
and all their stores, were in the hands of the attacking party. 
\fter spending the night in these comfortable quarters, General 
Garfield burned the camp and all the stores which he could not 
carry away, and returned to Piketon without the loss of a man. 


having marched over 90 miles in the worst of winter weather. The 


whole expedition consumed less than tive days. This completed 
the expulsion of the last organized rebel force from Eastern 
Kentu: KRY. 

Previous to this expedition, General Gartield had corresponded 


with General Rosecrans, then commanding the Department of 
Western Virginia, and they had united in proposing a plan to the 


War Department to destroy the Virginia and East ‘Tennessee 


Railroad, then the only direct line of communication between 
Richmond and the Gulf States. General Rosecrans was to send a 
force up New River in Western Virginia, to cut the railroad near 
Newburn, while General Garfield was to pass through Pound Gap 
and cut it at Abingdon, Va., and destroy the salt-works at that 
place. The two great rebel armies of the East and the West were 
at that time fully occupied, and the destruction could have been 
made very complete. But toward the end of March orders were 
received creating the Mountain Department for General Fremont. 
General Rosecrans was relieved, and General Garfield was ordered 
to leave a small force to hold the Sandy Valley, and join General 
Buell with the rest of his command. He reached Louisville with 
a part of his brigade, and found an order directing him to proceed 
to Nashville, Tenn., and report to General Buell in person. On 
his arrival there, he found that General Buell was hurrying to the 
relief of General Grant at Pittsburgh Landing. He overtook General 
Buell on the 5th of April, was at once assigned to the command 
of the Twentieth Brigade, Sixth Division, of the Army of the 
Ohio, and reached the battle-field of Shiloh on the afternoon of the 
second day, in time to participate in the vietory. 

He continued with Buell’s army in its operations around 
Corinth and on its subsequent march across Northern Alabama. 

In August, 1862, his health failed, and he was sent north on sick 
leave. About the time of his leaving for home, he was assigned, by 
order of the War Department, to the command of the forces at 
Cumberland Gap, but was too ill to accept. When he was partially 


convalescent, he was ordered to Washington to serve as a member of 
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the court-martial for the trial of Maj.-Gen. Fitz-John Porter. In 
January, 1863, on the dissolution of the court, General Gartield was 
ordered to report to Maj.-Gen. Rosecrans at Murfreesboro’, Tenn. 
Ife was at once appointed Chief of Staif of the Army of the Cum- 
berland, in which capacity he served through all the campaigns of 
that army till October, 1863. Ile was appointed a Major-General of 
Volunteers ** for distinguished and gallant services in the battle of 
Chickamauga,” and ranked as such from the 19th day of September, 
1863. Onthe 5th day of December, 1863, he resigned his commis- 
sion, and on the 7th took his seat as Representative of the Nin 

teenth Congressional District of Ohio, in the Thirtv-eighth Con- 


gress. 


JAMES A. GARFIELD. 




















LABOR AND CONDENSED LABOR. 


WHEN any one, at the present day, takes the side of labor in its 
struggle for existence, he is called a ‘‘ socialist.” To the super- 
ficial observer, to the untrained thinker, this word conveys the 
impression of arson, riot, and the unbalancing of all old ideas of 
quiet and the safety of property. It seems incredible, in this age 
of reason, that the friends and advocates of labor should be 
classed with nihilists, anarchists, and dynamiters, and that murder 
and destruction of property should be considered a part of their 
mission. ‘That such an opinion is general cannot be denied ; but, 
to reach the conclusion that the world is not yet coming to an 
end by means of socialism, I think it is only necessary to give 
a little study to the relations of capital and labor. 

In the first place, what is capital ? Merely the accumulated 
tokens of past labor, saved by thrifty and prudent men, for the 
use of the present army of those who toil for their bread. Why 
should labor be jealous of capital ? One might as well expect the 
earth to be jealous of the clouds, which hold condensed moisture, 
returning it in rain, to enable the parched land to produce food 
for its famishing thousands. The capitalist is merely a laborer, 
who, by industry and judicious savings, has condensed some of 
labor’s past wages, to distribute them to his fellows, that they may 
again produce a living, and that some small portion may be re- 
condensed, to reproduce itself, and enable suffering humanity to 
live. That labor should quarrel with capital seems as strange, to 
an intelligent being, as that young birds should be jealous of their 
mother’s experience, which fits her to provide for their helpless 
daily wants. 

The rights of labor at this time engage the attention of all in- 
telligent persons ; and the future of capital and labor makes old 
women and miserly capitalists shudder, for fear of parting with 
their dollars in acknowledging the rights of their co-laborers. 
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They forget that they are merely the custodians of the condensed 
labor of poor workers, and cannot justly hold it except for the bene- 
fit of other workers who follow them. They cannot bury it ; for 
it would produce no interest. They must necessarily lend it to 
the laborers of the time, to enable such laborers to produce and 
live. 

The rights of labor have been written about in many ways, 
none of which strike me as meeting the question. 

For many years I have employed large numbers of persons, and 
have carefully considered their conditions and prospects. —_ I have 
tried to devise some way of benefiting those hard-worked persons 
who thoroughly represent the side of labor. I have a plan, which 
I believe is original, for securing in their behalf perfect justice and 
political equality, so that they cannot say justice is all on the 
side of capital. This plan I will briefly describe. 

In each Congressional district 1 would have the trades send 
delegates to a meeting, for the purpose of choosing representatives 
to a Labor Congress for one year. These chosen representatives 
should nominate two senators to represent their State in a National 
Labor Senate—one senator elected for two years, the other for 
five years. This body of labor senators and representatives should 
hold an annual Labor Congress one month in each year. The 
delegates from the Congressional districts would reflect the wishes 
of their constituents; /. e., the various trades of their districts. The 
Senate chosen by these representatives, but elected for a longer 
term, would, by its greater experience, control the more extreme 
radicals coming annually fresh from the people. There might 
also be a small body of experienced men, chosen by the senators 
—these men forming an advisory body, similar to the United 
States Supreme Court, their number being limited to seven judges. 
This board should decide all labor questions, the trades to submit 
to their decisions. This organized labor congress would not be 
expensive. It could direct and act promptly on all questions, 
nominating or indorsing proper persons for all offices, local, State, 
and national. It would receive proper respect from all parties. 
Fair and equal justice would be meted out to labor distributed 
and to labor condensed. 

For legislation, I believe in limited political socialism : that 
oceans, rivers, canals, railways, postal and telegraph systems 
should be owned by the National Government, for the use of all, 
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at as low a toll as will provide for their proper maintenance ; that 
is, for the use of labor in both its forms, industry and capital. 
Rights of private property should be respected. A man’s 
earnings, whether by ability, luck or wit, should be his entirely and 
without restraint during his life. ‘There should be no income-tax, 


fers a premium on fraud, and oppresses the energy of 


which only o 
both labor and « apital. A legacy-tax should be laid, to the extent of 
suy ten per cent., on all fortunes in excess of $200,000, This legacy- 
tax would not oppress the heir receiving so much property, and 
should not be regretted by the dead, who was indebted to the 
protection of the government which enabled him to accumulate 
his wealth. This le vacy-tax, leading to distribution through 
division of estates, could be fairly collected. Jt would give hand- 
some returns to the State. and cause a consi lerable reduction of 
taxes. It would render the perpetuation of immense fortunes in 
a few families impossible, and would thus obviate that grave 
impending danger, the concentration of wealth in single families, 
which wrecked the Roman Empire. 

[ trust that these few words will be of some service to my 
brother-workers, Labor and Capital. I wish to see them work 
hand in hand for that great end, the improvement and enlight- 
enment of the industrious humanity now closing our nineteenth 
century. 


PIERRE LORILLARD. 











HEATHENDOM AND CHRISTENDOM UNDER TEST. 


IN dealing with the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 


‘ey, and faith, | can only plead to our learned Sanhedrim, pro- 


essors in theological seminaries and reverend doctors of divin- 
itv, the Pauline argument: Let no man think me a fool: if 
otherwise, ve tas a fool receive me. For ye suffer fools gladly, 
sceing ve vourselves are wise. 

A very interesting correspondence between the Reverend Pro- 
fessor Phelps, of Andover, and Reverend Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., con- 
cerning the heathen world, has lately been published. 1 have not 
been asked to take part in this correspondence, and unhappily 
have no reason to suppose that any one wishes me to do so. But 
lam very much interested in the heathen world. It has long 
seemed to me that Christendom is rather pushing the heathen to the 
wall. We consign them to perdition without even hearing their 
side of the case. Itis not American that we should have what has 
been called damnation without representation. Even the hardened 
tvrants of the Inquisition used to give to the victims they were 
about to burn, a ** Devil’s Advocate * who should at least make 
some show of justice and defense. Therefore. even though | 
be considered only a Devil’s Advocate, and even though I speak as 
it fool, | may vet speak apostolically, because the schools and the 
pulpits are full of wise people. If I am not gladly received, it 
must be because the brethren themselves are not wise according to 
Scripture ! 

If | understand the position of these two mighty men of God, 
known and loved in all the churches, it is. that without a knowl- 
edge of Christ the masses of mankind go into eternity unsaved 
that is. are doomed to an eternity of anguish ; that this loss and 
penalty, though indisputable, is not inevitable ; that without 
Christianity the heathen masses can know God, but never do 
know Him ; that His eternal power and Godhead are revealed in 
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the phenomena of the material universe and in the intuitions of 
the human conscience ; and tha: this constitutes the groundwork 
of a just and benevolent probation. [t makes a fair trial. If 
men are not saved under it, their own is the fault. God is 
under no obligation to do anything more for them. He is not 
bound to reveal to them, in addition, Christ. Knowledge of 
Christ is no man’s moral right. If God provides such knowl- 
edge, it isa free gift. It is over and above what they deserve ; 
therefore, though the masses of mankind do go into eternity with- 
out knowledge of Christ, and will therefore be doomed to eternal 
pain, it is not their misfortune, but their penalty. They know 
enough of God outside of Christ to save them if they choose to 
be saved. God has given them so much opportunity as to meet 
all demands upon His honor. 

I may say, in passing, that this is not exactly the belief in 
which I have supposed myself to be reared. I have always sup- 
posed the orthodox doctrine to be that all the world, including the 
heathen, was lost, and could not be saved without Christ. In the 
printed minutes of the first annual meeting of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, this insufficiency of 
heathen knowledge is certainly assumed: ‘* When millions are 
perishing for lack of knowledge.” It does not say for lack of using 
their knowledge rightly, but for lack of knowledge. In a late 
pamphlet, Secretary Treat, of the same American Board, is quoted 
approvingly as saying, ‘‘ We are awe-struck and confounded— 
myriads upon myriads, millions upon millions, all journeying like 
ourselves to the judgment-seat, and all ignorant of the way of life.” 
It is not claimed that they refused to walk in the way of life, but 
that they knew nothing about it. 

Again, in “‘A Plea for Enlarged Efforts in Behalf of Missions,” 
we read : ‘‘ Twenty-four millions every year have reached the ex- 
tremest edge of that plane on which their probation had been 
spent, and then dropped into an abyss, the depth whereof, and 
the blackness whereof, no friendly warning had disclosed.” 


This plea was adopted by the Board, printed and circulated 
among the churches. It seems to be conclusive. The churches 
were instigated to send missionaries to the heathen because, if 
they did not, the heathen had no means of knowing, had no warn- 
ing of their danger. 

The idea now advanced that the heathen really did have suffi- 
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cient warning of their danger, would they have heeded it ; that 
they were not perishing fe: lack.of knowledge, but for misusing 
it ; that they did know the way of life, but preferred the way of 
death, seems like an afterthought, to meet and head off another 
line of reasoning. Common humanity argued in response to the 
American Board that if twenty-four millions were perishing, would 
perish, for lack of knowledge, then that knowledge of Christ which 
failed to reach them here, must certainly be furnished hereafter ; 
to which theology made answer, announcing the sufficiency of what 
is called natural religion. It may be added, though rather in an 
aside, that the reasoning which establishes the sufficiency of hea- 
then knowledge would hardly hold in every-day affairs. If a queen 
mother should decide and decree that one pair of woolen stockings 
should be ample provision for each child during the winter, and 
if all the families of her kingdom for many succeeding winters 
should find that one pair was not enough, that they were worn to 
shreds long before the winter was out, and that the great majority 
of little feet became frost-bitten, sore, useless, and finally had to 
be amputated, we should not infer that it was the children’s fault 
in not keeping their stockings whole. We should say that the 
queen had fallen into an error of judgment. 

If now, leaving the question of theology out of view, we look 
abroad upon the world for mere personal observation, to judge of 
it as a mere experiment in world-making, and a completed experi- 
ment, we should say that it was a good deal of a failure. If it is 
finished, it is very defective. If it is only in process, we have every- 
thing to hope, because the tendency is upward, If impatient 
theologians would only give our Creator time, His ways would, no 
doubt, be vindicated ; but if it is imperative that the “ plan of 
salvation ” be instantly and wholly formulated and accepted, it 
must be at the expense of the Divine justice ; for we see nation 
after nation struggling up into light only to perish in darkness, 
We see Christian nations stealing, gambling, robbing, murdering, 
slandering, beating wives, rearing children to crime. The cry 
of the wisest and best of all ages is for more light. The 
passionate wail of humanity is that He is a God that hideth 
Himself. The passionate prayer of humanity is that God 
should reveal Himself. The very fact that after centuries 
without Christ, Christ came, is indisputable proof that natural 
religion is not enough. Paul said it is enough, and on the 
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line whereon he was then reasoning his statement is correct ; 
but the Judge of all the earth, surveying things from the Divine 
point of sight, saw that it was not enough, sent Christ besides, 
and sent Paul to preach Christ. Paul, with illumined eyes, saw 
God clearly in nature, and may well have been impatient with 
darkened eyes that saw not ; but the Father and Creator has ever- 
more compassion on darkened eyes, and always and in all ways, as 
men can bear the light, sheds his light upon the world. God, we 
may be sure, does nothing that is not necessary. No revelation 
of Himself is enough, or ever will be enough, until he has recon- 
ciled the world unto Himself. 

Without this belief, however, which the professors present —the 
belief that the heathen have a sufficient knowledge of God with- 
out Christianity, and therefore if they do not avail themselves of 
that knowledge before they leave this world, they will be forever 
lost—Professors Phelps and Hamlin think it probable that Chris- 
tian missions would never have existed. 

On the other hand, they think they detect and they resolutely 
antagonize a rising theory that knowledge of Christ is not neces- 
sary to the salvation of the heathen ; that heathen in past ages 
have been saved without knowledge of Christ; that the ethnic 
religions, antedating Christianity in their origin, have been provi- 
dential and even preparatory to Christianity ; that they contain 
truth enough to constitute a saving power to the nations which 
have inherited nothing better, and that, so far as they have not 
worked out the salvation of their believers, the failure will be 
rectified by a Christian probation in another life ; that restriction 
of any man’s probation to one lifetime, and that under impover- 
ished conditions, is unworthy of God. 

It is easy to see that there are two sorts of questions here— 
one of fact, ascertainable ; the other of consequence, inferential. 

And first of fact, in one department of which, at least, the 
antagonism posited by them does not exist. Their own setting forth 
reveals it not as antagonism, but identity. What possible differ- 
ence is there between a belief that God has revealed Himself to 
the heathen sufficiently for their salvation through the splendor 
and power of the material universe and the intuitions of the human 
universe ; and the theory of the “ new theology” and of ‘‘ advanced 
culture” that the ethnic religions contained truth enough to 
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constitute a saving power to the nations that inherited them ! 
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There is no ‘‘ new departure” here, only a new name. Old theol- 
ogy calls it natural religion, and new theology calls it ethnic relig- 
ion, but to the secular mind the things defined under these names 
are one and the same. I cannot place the two theories side by 
side in any words that do not make the one theory a mere repeti- 
tion of the other. 

After this point, however, there is a divergence. Old orthodoxy 
believes natural revelation to have been an entire and appalling 
failure. New orthodoxy thinks it to have been a partial success, 
Old orthodoxy thinks the masses of mankind, without knowledge 
of Christ, were utterly lost. New orthodoxy thinks the world has 
been gradually uplifted by the ethnic religions ; that former sys- 
tems of faith, imperfect but advancing, and beneticial in their total 
result, have been preparing the way for Him whose feet are wholly 
beautiful upon the mountains. 

Very well, says Professor Phelps in substance, and in substance 
justly; it is a question of historic fact. Let us have the proof. If 
the unevangelized nations are already in the line of redemption, 
individual character should often indicate it. Private virtues 
should give signs of thrift. Public morals should be healthy ; in 
a word, the civilizations existing in heathen lands should indicate 
that society is morally on an ascending grade. The ethnic, the 
preparatory religions, should seem to be prophetic of Christianity, 
should be full of sublime and mysterious hints of its revelation, 
and the civilizations growing out of them should display the moral 
buoyancy of nascent and crescent, not of effete and decadent, 
races. 

As I have hinted, Professor Phelps does not ask me whether 
all or any part of this is true. He asks Dr. Hamlin. It is indeed to 
be feared that he better knew beforehand what Dr. Hamlin would 
say. At least, Dr. Hamlin says it. There is nothing of Devil’s 
Advocacy in his position. His trumpet gives no uncertain sound, 
and it pipes no music for the heathen. Dr. Hamlin roundly 
affirms that he cannot find the first instance of any one of the hea- 
then or Mohammedan systems working in the line of redemption 
or developing any power toward a purer and better state of 
society, toward the elevation of the people. Heathen, Moslems, 
Greek, and Armenian apostates are all embarked in the same boat, 
rowing toward the same Dead Sea. And Dr. Hamlin speaks with 
the authority of one who has lived among them. 
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This has a dark look for the heathen. Something may indeed 
be said regarding the conclusiveness of such a comparison ; but 
even on the basis of this comparison I can happily throw a little 
light over the shaded picture, and it shall be from as sound a 
missionary source as Dr, Hamlin. I suppose it could not be from 
a sounder, and I am sure that Professor Phelps will admit that it 
might have saved some heartache if he had asked me in the 
beginning. 

Mrs. 8. L. Baldwin, a missionary of the Methodist Board in 
China, now living in East Boston, addressed to the present Con- 
gress a petition which was presented in the Senate, praying that 
she might be allowed to import a heathen to this country, because 
of his great superiority to the Christians here ; because the private 
virtues of the heathen showed far stronger signs of thrift than our 
own. That 1 may not, however undesignedly, misrepresent her 
testimony, I give her own words: 

‘** During a long residence in China, as the wife of a mission- 
ary, 1 have been accustomed to Chinese servants. I know the 
peace and comfort possible with them. One cook served us dur- 
ing the entire twenty years we lived in China. I have made many 
efforts to secure good and needed service from the help found in 
this land. I have given four years’ patient trial to those of every 
nationality, not excepting our own. I have paid the highest 
usual wages, have planned my work with a view to my servants’ 
comfort, have treated them with courtesy and kindness, keeping 
in mind the Golden Rule, have paid them promptly, and, in re- 
turn, have only asked that they do properly the work they have 
agreed to perform. But all in vain! Not one has seemed to feel 
under the slight st obligation to give any fair return for wages re- 
ceived, or to have the slightest regard to my interests. Untidiness, 
badly-cooked food, waste, breakage, impertinence and disobedi- 
ence have exhausted my purse and my patience, and imperiled the 
comfort and health of myself and my family. 

‘ Notwithstanding the fact that in China our servants loved us 
and left our employ reluctantly, I might still think that in some 
way I am unwittingly to blame for this unhappy state of affairs, 
had I not found, in a very extended acquaintance in this country, 
that my experience is simply that of a large majority of the house- 


keepers of thisland. . . . 
‘‘Therefore . . . I earnestly petition that you will make an 
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exception to the anti-Chinese law in my favor, and allow me to 
import a Chinese servant. It is the only solution of the problem 
of housekeeping in this country now.” 

Is it possible to misrepresent or to misunderstand the signifi- 
vance of this statement—all the more significant because it is un- 
intended testimony? In this Christian country private virtues 
are so submerged beneath ingratitude, selfishness, dishonesty, 
extravagance, impertinence, disobedience, that we fly for refuge to 
the peace, comfort, fidelity, love, found only in heathen character 
and heathen service. 

These are high qualities. They are Scripturally stamped as a 
preparatory course for the kingdom of Heaven. When John 
the Baptist came preaching in the wilderness: Repent ye: for 
the kingdom of Heaven is at hand, he preached exactly the Gos- 
pel that Mrs. Baldwin craves. The way of the Lord which he 
prepared was precisely the way that Mrs. Baldwin had had for 
twenty years in China. 

‘Repent ye: for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand !” 
thundered the stern ascetic. 

‘«* What shall we do, then?” cried the poor, selfish, but startled 
people. 

‘He that hath two coats, let him impart to him that hath 
none.” Charity. 

And the corrupt, extortionate, alarmed tax-gatherers cried : 

** What shall we do ?” 

One look into their rapacious and hated faces, and the answer 
was : ‘*‘ Exact no more than that which is appointed you !’ 
Honesty. 

‘What shall we do?” cried the cruel, turbulent, tyrannical 
soldiers. : 


Justice, 


** Do violence to no man, neither accuse any falsely, and be con- 
tent with your wages.” Fidelity, Obedience. 

No adherence to creed, no change of faith, no form of worship, 
but to each man this forerunner of Christ preached faithful per- 
formance of work ; faithful discharge of daily and hourly duty ; 
continued resistance by each man of his own peculiar temptations. 

Who can doubt that if John the Baptist should come preach- 
ing in the wilderness of Mrs. Baldwin’s American kitchen : ‘* Re- 
pent ye : for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand,” and if repentant 
Bridget should ask, ‘‘ What shall I do?” he would say : 
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‘* Destroy not the range by over-heaping up the coal, and send 
in the coffee hot.” 

And if Katy ask: ‘‘ What shall I do?” his answer would be : 

‘* Thoroughly air the beds and let not dust and lint gather be- 
neath them.” 

And if James should ask: ‘* What shall I do?” he would reply: 

‘* See that the vestibule and steps are kept clean, and do not 
nick the china.” For this is the John Baptist way of making 
straight the paths of the Lord. Does not Professor Phelps him- 
self see that this Chinese civilization, which by its honesty, fidel- 
ity, gratitude, love, has given to Mrs. Baldwin’s home twenty 
years of peace and comfort, must be in the line of redemption ; 
is the same sort of preparation for the kingdom of Heaven that 
John the Baptist preached in the wilderness of Judea ; meets 
exactly the tests which Professor Phelps imposed ; by signs of 
thrift in private virtues, by excellence in individual character, 
seems to be prophetic of Christianity ; seems in its practical 
application of the maxim of Confucius : ‘‘ Do not unto others as 
you would not that others should do unto you,” to give not only 
a hint, but an exemplification of the Christian revelation : 
‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them” ? 

It is true that one swallow does not make a summer, but a 
Baldwin swallow makes just as much of a summer as does a Ham- 
lin swallow. The lifetime of one person is very short in which 
to judge the progressive tendency of civilization, but it is no shorter 
for an upward than for a downward grade. It furnishes no less time 
for a nascent than for a decadent decision. It remains that two equal 
facts meet face to face, and bid each other stand. Of two intelli- 
gent, experienced Christian missionaries, one declares that hea- 
thendom is developing no power toward improvement, no sign of 
ever having been in the line of redemption, no hint of preparation 
for Christianity. The other declares that the only solution of a 
great problem of Christianity is the immediate introduction of 
heathendom. 


GAIL HAMILTON. 

















WHY AM I A CHURCHMAN ? 


II. 
SEE how it is repeated again and again! ‘‘ Train this Christian 
child for Christ.” Teach him forms of sound words, for “ the 
words of the wise are as goads” to pierce the heart; teach him 
forms of sound words, for they shall be as “‘ nails fastened by the 


” 


masters of assemblies,” which shall strengthen and confirm the 
trembling desire to live the Christian life. And then, by and by, 
when sufficient age has brought maturity of understanding and 
of purpose, when mind and heart have mastered the elements of 
Christian truth, when the birthright conferred in infancy has been 
realized, then bring the boy into the great congregation that he 
may be there invested with his Christian ‘* toga virilis ;” let the 
maiden rejoicingly come with her fellows to be welcomed as the 
handmaiden of the Lord, while the Bishop’s hands onlaid shall be 
visible sign that God’s fatherly hand shall protect in time to come, 
as in the days that are gone, even that God to whom the Bishop 
prays for their defending. Then week after week, when the first 
day has come, the sacred feast is spread to which all are bidden, 
that taking the Holy Sacrament, they may have new and more 
loving remembrance of the death of their Lord, receive new pledge 
of the love that will save them, “be filled with His grace and 
heavenly benediction and made one body with Him, that He may 
dwell in them and they in Him.” See that this Church erects no 
barrier about the holy table, save only those which the Lord Him- 
self did build. ‘‘ Repent ye truly for your sins past ; havea lively 
and steadfast faith in Christ our Saviour ; amend your lives, and 
be in perfect charity with all men; so shall ye be meet partakers 
of these holy mysteries.” No confession is demanded either in the 
secrecy of the confessional box, or in the noisy excitement of the 
class-room. If a man cannot quiet his own conscience, as an 
earnest Christian man surely ought to be able to do, then he may 
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come to some minister of God’s word and open his grief, “‘ that he 
may receive such godly counsel and advice as may tend to the 
quieting of his conscience, and the removal of all scruple and doubt- 
fulness.” I emphasize these words of the Church because of the 
unwarrantable vagaries on this subject of a few of her Ministers, 
who have caused great sorrow to many hearts by their perilous ap- 
proach to the enforced confessional of Rome, and have given great 
occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme. The good 
physician of souls will administer a remedy called for by disease, 
even though the remedy be dangerous, but he will not encourage 
or permit that its use become habitual. 

And I would call attention to the fact that neither in the 
Liturgy nor in the Articles is there presented any theory of the 
nature and operation of the Holy Sacrament. The Master said to 
His disciples, *‘ This is My body,” ‘‘ This is My blood,” and He 
commanded the eating and drinking in remembrance of Him. His 
Apostle 8. Paul wrote to the church at Corinth (I. Cor. x. 16, 
R. V.) : ‘* The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a commu- 
nion (participation in) of the blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not a communion (participation in) of the body of 
Christ ?’ Therefore the Chrrch uses like phraseology in the act 
of administration, and in her Article (xxviii.) sets forth her belief 
**that to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith receive the same, 
the bread which we break is a partaking of the body of Christ ; 
and likewise the cup of blessing is a participation of the blood of 
Christ.” But here is nor theory nor exposition. What was done 
in the beginning, that she does ; what was believed in the begin- 
ning, that she would believe ; and to this end will employ as terms 
of description only the words given her by the Apostle. But she 
will add to protect this ancient unexplained confession in word and 
act, her protest against the denial which pretended explanation 
makes. ‘‘ Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of 
the bread and wine) in the Supper of the Lord, cannot be proved 
by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, 
overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occasion 
to many superstitions.” 

And so of every other utterance in reference to the Holy Sacra- 
ment; it is negative rather than positive, a defense of the ancient 
reality against the degrading exposition which would make it only 
a sign, or the no less degrading exaltation of the sign into the 
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thing signified. She comes not to broach theories, but to witness 
to a fact, and to offer that fact for man’s salvation. Let each child 
have his own theory within the limits of protection she has set, 
but let all eat the precious food that they may live thereby. 

Such the system of training from the cradle to the grave. She 
consecrates with the cross sign the newly born; she teaches the 
infant tongue to lisp words of prayer and praise ; her hands are 
laid in benediction upon the kneeling knight ere he sets forth upon 
his life quest ; her hands feed him with the heavenly food ; her 
voice speaks gladness at the wedding feast, sympathy and comfort 
in the chamber of the dying, and proclaims the certain and sure 
hope of resurrection as she stands by the grave of the dead. Her 
system is to make the Spirit of Christ the atmosphere of human 
life, by taking her place by man’s side at every step of his way. 
The earthquake and the storm may be needed once and again to 
disintegrate the rocks and renew the soil ; but the sweet influences 
of sun and shade, of the dew and the frost, silent, regular, con- 
stant,—these bring the joy to the harvest’s master. 

And I may not forget to mention, that as part of her inherit- 
ance of the ancient wisdom, she has that device of marvelous 
beauty, the Christian year, wherein the seasons are made to move 
round about the Son of God as the central power, and thereby of 
necessity the people must hear, as the months pass by, all the coun- 
sel of God. No one phase of the Christian truth may be forever 
presented to the exclusion of all others, for whatever be the 
preacher’s prepossession, he must in the Church’s service present 
them all—nay, his sermons will be suggested by the season. He 
could not preach of the cross and the grave while the little chil- 
dren are singing their praises at the manger-cradle ; nor could the 
coldest philosophic intelligence discourse of abstract virtue when 
he has just read the lessons, the prayers, the Gospel, all full of the 
one thought of Him who as on that day ‘‘ was contented to be 
betrayed and delivered into the hands of wicked men, and to suffer 
death upon the cross.” The Church year is a mighty weapon to 
defend the analogy of the faith, but more precious still as an object- 
lesson in the life of the Lord Jesus. 

But realizing, as does this Anglican Church, the outline I had 
formed of the church of my desire, having a Ministry armed with 
the authority of long descent, and ordered for unity and effective 
service, teaching a doctrine simple and definite, but silent and 
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giving liberty in all that Scripture has not made essential, honor- 
ing Scripture as the supreme tribunal, yet holding fast the ancient 
usages to which only herself bears witness, having a system incom- 
parable for the training of the child, the education of the race, 
can I yet hope that she may become the centre of long-desired 
unity, the possible rendezvous of disordered Christianity ? Why 
not? ‘True that if the Anglican Church be but a department of 
the British goverment, and if her rightful autonomy in America 
and the colonies of Great Britain must be forever surrendered to 
the unhappy precedents afforded by a Church ‘ by law estab- 
lished,” then were there no hope that ever she shall become the 
peacemaker among the alienated sisters. That such is her natural 
and inevitable condition seems to be suggested, most unfairly as I 
conceive, by the giant divine, who recently in this Review gave 
his reasons for being a Presbyterian. He is elaborating the point 
that ‘* Presbyterianism is well adapted to work on a line parallel 
with that of the civil institutions in the United States.” He be- 
gins: ‘* Election of officers by the people—an element which the 
Anglican Church in England largely ignores.” ‘The italics are 
ours. I must call attention to this one sentence, and ask why 
it was thrust, by parenthesis, into an argument where it has no 
place. What possible connection with the democracy of Presby- 
terianism can be found in a statement that the Anglican Church 
in England largely ignores election of its officers by the people ? 
Was it introduced to suggest that the Anglican Church in Americ 
is equally guilty of undemocratic practice ; that, being prelatical, it 
must be aristocratic ; that it is not possible for the ancient polity 
to conform itself to our new conditions ? If so, why not say 
so, except that the Protestant Episcopal Church in America has 
proven that the Constitution of the Church of Christ was made 
for all men in all ages, for it has adapted itself perfectly to the 
environment of a republic ; nay, it did but return to that which 
was in the beginning. It is a free Church in a free State, untram- 
meled in its development because entangled by no alliance with 
the State, and perhaps the best description of its constitution 
would be a representative federal republic. A Parish is made up 
of independent Christian men whose affairs are managed by : 
Vestry of their own choosing. This Vestry elects the Rector and 
provides for his support, and in spiritual things only has he con- 
trol. Delegates chosen by the Vestry, together with the Rector, 
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represent the Parish in the Council or Convention of the Diocese. 
The Diocesan Council elects its representative to the National 
Convention wherein all Dioceses have equal voice, and where the 
Bishops sitting as a separate house are a coequal branch, as is the 
Senate of the United States, Wherein is there violation of repub- 
lican principle ? Is it that the Bishops receive their authority to 
rule and to ordain, not from the people, but from other Bishops ? 
Is it that the ordination of Ministers is reserved to the Bishops, 
and that the people have no part therein ? The people do have a 
part, for no Bishop can ordain any man until he has been approved 
by a certain number of Clergy and of Laymen. The people do 
have a voice equal to that of the Clergy in the choice of their 
Bishop. But the pewer to ordain is lodged exclusively in the 
hands of the Bishop, like as in another system it is lodged in the 
hands of the Presbytery. It must be so, for only so can, as we 
1ave seen, the corporate life of the Church be perpetuated and 
the continuous witness borne. It must be so, for so hath the Lord 
ordained. This, then, brings us to consider the ordinance of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in the establishment of His Church, as 
revealed to us in Holy Scripture and in the history of that Church ; 
for it matters not what may be our prepossessions and desires, 
what the seeming fitness of particular modes of operation: the 


he Lord made any appointment, 


question of questions fs, Has t 
and if so, what ? The answer to this question demands a volume, 
rather than the few pages of this article which I have left for its 
statement. But the volumes are at hand, setting forth in ample 
detail the argument for our position, and making reply to the 
objections urged against its stability. I shall attempt but to indi- 
cate the points which our Doctors have thoroughly elaborated. 
But I will venture to commend to the special attention of any 
who may be interested in the discussion, a recent publication 
entitled, ‘‘ PLAIN Footprints ; or, Divers OnDERS TRACED IN 
THE Scriptures,” by the Rev. Heman R. Trmtow. This author 
presents the whole question fairly, logically, and satisfactorily, in 
smallest compass. 

Confessedly the Church of the early days was distinguished 
for its piety and zeal. It is hardly credible that, within a century 
after the death of the Apostles, there could have been any serious 
departure from their teaching and practice as to any matter of con- 
sequence. It is well-nigh impossible that within this period, for 
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example, the order of Church government which they established, 
and which as already existing is alluded to in the New Testament, 
can have been completely overthrown and replaced by another. 


“*Tf, then, it can be proved that the Episcopate appears in the early age of the 
Church, and before corruptions from Apostolic simplicity and purity prevailed, 
we see not how its Scriptural origin can be denied.”—*‘ Footprints,” p. 7. 


Now, then, Mr. Timlow summons as witnesses the leaders of 
non-Episcopal religious bodies, and we will hear their testimony. 
Dr. Schaff, in his ** Apostolic Church,” asserts that 


‘* The impartial reader must allow that this phraseology (of St. John’s language 
in the addresses to the angels of the seven churches) of the Apocalypse already 
looks toward the idea of Episcopacy in its primitive form ; that is, to a mon- 
archical concentration of governmental power in one person, bearing a patriar- 
chal relation to the congregation, and responsible in an eminent sense for the 
spiritual condition of the whole. This view is confirmed by the fact that among 
the immediate disciples of John we find at least one—Polycarp—who, according 
to the unanimous tradition of Irenzeus (his own disciple, himself a Bishop), of Ter- 
tullian, Eusebius, and Jerome, was by Apostolical appointment, actually Bishop of 
Smyrna, one of the seven churches of the Apocalypse. . . . And we assuredly 
have much in favor of the hypothesis so ingeniously and learnedly set forth of 
late by Dr. Rothe, that the germs of Episcopacy are to be found as early as the 
close of the first century, and particularly in the sphere of the later labors of St. 
John. . . . At all events, it needs a strong infusion of skepticism or of 
traditional prejudice to enable one in the face of these facts and witnesses to 
pronounce the Episcopal government of the ancient church a sheer apostasy 
from the Apostolic form, and a radical revolution.” 


In a later edition of this work, Dr. Schaff says : 


‘* The institution of Episcopacy cannot be traced to the Apostolic age, so far 
as documentary evidence goes, but is very apparent and well-nigh universal about 
the middle of the second century.” 

Dr. Fisher of New Haven, in his ‘* Beginnings of Christianity” 
(p. 379), says : 

‘* All candid scholars must concede that the Episcopal arrangement in the form 
described may be traced back to the very verge of the Apostolic age, if not 
beyond ; and that early in the second century it had become widely established.” 

He adds, that accepting the genuineness of the shorter Greek 
epistles of Ignatius, as he does, 

‘* we must allow that the precedence of the bishop was an established feature in 


the polity of the Churches of Antioch and Asia Minor, in the first decade of the 
second century.” 


In another place, he says : 


** Trenzeus, who wrote in the last quarter of the second century, knows of no 
different organization of the Church, as having ever existed . . . and Irenzus, 
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it should be observed, was a youth in the middle of the second century.” (He was 
born about 4.D. 130.) 

Mosheim, in his ‘‘ Historical Commentaries” (vol. i., p. 170), 
Says : 
“. . , it appears to me that the bare consideration alone of the state.of the 


Church in its infancy must be sufficient to convince any rational, unprejudiced 
person, that the Order of Bishops could not have originated at a period consider- 
ably more recent than that which gave birth to Christianity itself.” 

Hase (‘‘ History,” sec. 59) refers to the alleged ecclesiastical 
change as occurring at about the close of the Apostolic age, and 
cites Ignatius to show that it was at that time held that ‘‘ the 
Episcopate was the divinely appointed pillar which sustains the 
whole ecclesiastical fabric.” 

Neander (‘‘ History,” vol i., pp. 190-1) traces the rise of the 
Episcopate to near the time “dividing the first and second cen- 
turies.” 

The Rey. Dr. Hill of Scotland (‘‘ Divinity,” p. 7) says : 

‘* Allowing there is a chasm of many years after the Apostles in which there is 
no evidence of a succession of persons having these peculiar powers, ascribed 
to bishops, yet it is certain that the history of the Christian Church presents to 
every observer that form of government which is called Episcopal.” 


And Gibbon in his famous “ fifteenth chapter” says : 


‘“* The advantages of the Episcopal form of government, which appears to have 
rf] 





been introduced before the end of the first century, were so obvious, etc.” 

Such the testimony which affirms that the Episcopate was es- 
tablished in the age immediately succeeding that of the Apostles, 
so near, as to be probably, if not necessarily, connected with that 
age. Can I believe that on ‘‘the verge of the Apostolic age” the 
Church should upset wholly the ordinance of Christ and His 
Apostles; that the holiest Christians, martyrs many of them, 
should submit to the overthrow of principles and methods which 
came from the Master himself, and that there should be absolutely 
not a syllable of record to tell of such revolution ? 

No, if ‘“‘divers orders” existed then, they must have existed 
from the beginning, for as Dr. Woods says (‘* Lectures on Church 
Government,” p. 78) : 


‘Christians who lived at that time, and some of whom had even been per- 
sonally acquainted with the Apostles, undoubtedly knew what the mind of the 
Apostles was.” 
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But, say the objectors, granting that Episcopacy was thus uni- 
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versal before the middle of the second century, still in the begin- 
ning it was not so, and the Bishop is but a development of the 
president or moderator of the presbytery, under the influence of 
pride and ambition. The chairman of a local Presbytery of 
equals is first voted to be moderator for life, and then usurps all 
power and becomes a Bishop! But note the difficulties in the 
way of accepting this theory. We do but suggest them, and 
again refer to Mr. Timlow’s most admirable exposition of their 
force. 

(1.) The absolute silence of al! primitive history as to any 
fundamental change in the constitution of the Ministry. 

(2. ) The theory is incapable of proof by confession of the 
leading minds who adopt it—e. g., Schaff, Neander, and others. 

(3.) When did this great ecclesiastical revolution take place ? 

(4.) Why do we not find two ecclesiastical systems struggling 
for supremacy ? 

(5.) All the circumstances of the case make such an ecclesias- 
tical apostasy incredible. 

(6.) No names of those engaged in it have come down to us. 

(7.) 
is incredible. 

(8.) Can we believe that the Presbyters tolerated that some of 


The unive rsality of the change within the time specified 


their equals should be constituted a new and superior order with 
supreme authority ? Can we believe that they were silently sub- 
missive to the ambition of the chairman of the Presbytery, to the 
extent of sacrificing what Christ and his Apostles instituted, and 
of depriving themselves of their most valued rights and privi- 
lege s? Did ruling elders patiently suffer themselves to be 
deprived of all their rights as rulers, and become simple members, 
while at the same time another class of Laymen called Deacons 
are advanced beyond them to become a grade of the Ministry ? 

(9.) Is it to be believed that no attempt was ever made in later 
councils to restore primitive principles and ways ? 

(10.) Why does no writer of the early Church refer to this 
change as illustrating the spiritual declension of the times ? 
(11.) Why do not heretics, apostates and pagan enemies refer 


to it as justifying their opposition to the gospel ? Especially is 
this strange when we know that ancient defenders of the faith 
constantly appealed to the Apostolic succession of the Bishops of 
the Church, as ground for accepting their teaching, and challenged 
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the heretics and schismatics to produce like evidence of their 
authority. 

(12.) Are we to believe that the outward form of the Church 
was lost until the sixteenth century ; that for centuries there was 
not an office or an officer as the Lord had appointed ; that for 
1500 years the gates of hell did prevail against the Church ? 

Such are the difficulties in the way of accepting the theory by 
which alone it is sought to explain the Order of the Church of 
Christ which history ‘‘ presents to the observer.” 

But again, the demand is heard, ‘‘ What saith the Scripture ?” 
For “‘ the Bible and the Bible alone is the religion of Protestants.” 
It is conceded by all that the Holy Scripture does not explicitly 
prescribe a form of Church government. It is equally conceded 
that in the beginning, as recorded in the New Testament, there 
were three classes of officers in the Church—A postles, Presbyters 
and Deacons. Was a change then made when the Apostles passed 
away ? There is no record of such supposed alteration, and there- 
fore I believe that none was designed or effected. Have these 
three orders existed in the Church ‘* from the Apostles’ times ?” 
I maintain that from the silence of Scripture as to any change, 
and from the history of their continued distinct existence, we may 
answer, ‘‘ Yes.” Well says Dr. Schaff that 

‘* The Episcopal and Presbyterian controversy turns ultimately upon the ques- 
tion whether the office of the apostles and their delegates bad a permanent or 
merely a temporary character.” 

The learned writer in this Review to whom I have already re- 
ferred, settles the question by a parenthesis (p. 563 )—** (The 
Apostles, in the nature of things, could have no successors).” | 
ask most respectfully, in the name of 1900 years of belief to the 
contrary, why not? I read that standing on the Mount of 
Ascension the Master spoke to eleven men, the commandment to 
go and evangelize the nations, to teach all that he had com- 
manded ; and the added promise, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” No other order of Ministers 
yet existed ; these all to whom He spake were Apostles, is not the 
natural interpretation of His promise that he will be with them, 
and the successors in their office to the end of the days ? 

I read that St. Paul declares himself an Apostle, not of men, 
neither by men, but by Jesus Christ, which seems to imply that 
there were Apostles who have been made such by man. | read that 
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‘“‘ Apostles” are among the enumerated gifts of Christ to his 
Church (Eph. iv. 11-13), which would indicate their continuance. 
I read that Deacons were appointed to relieve the Apostles of some 
duties they had discharged, that they might give themselves con- 
tinually to other duties. If Deacons are a permanent order, why 
not the Apostles whom they are appointed to help? And above 
all, why is it never intimated that the Apostolate was to cease ? 
But, says Dr. Hall, ‘‘the Apostles, in the nature of things, could 
have no successors.” We suppose “the nature of things” was 
described by the Westminster divines when they declared the 
Apostolate temporary, because (1) ‘* The Apostles were immediately 
called by Christ ;” but Matthias was not so called. (2) “ They 
had seen Christ, and so were personal witnesses of Christ’s resur- 
rection.” But is not this a qualification necessary for the par- 
ticular work of that time rather than for the office ? 

Unquestionably it was the former, but if it was also the latter 
did St. Paul possess it ? True, he saw the Lord after his res- 
urrection, but we do not know that he ever saw him before his 
crucifixion ; and we do know that he had not ‘‘ companied with 
them ” from the time of John’s baptism until the Ascension. 

(3.) ‘* They were endowed with the spirit of infallibility in 
delivering truth.” ‘Then were Mark and Luke Apostles, because 
they shared this gift ? 

(4.) “They had power to give the Holy Ghost,” but so ap- 
parently had Ananias (Acts, ix. 17). 

(5.) “ They had the power of miracles.” But in St. Mark, 
xvi. 17-18, we are told that this power shall be given unto “ them 
that believe.” Alas! if this test shall try all discipleship ! 

Again, I repeat that all these supposed qualifications for the office 
are rather those for the peculiar work to be done, and so do not settle 
the question as to the permanency of the office in the Church. 

And the records of the New Testament furnish examples of the 
extended Apostolate which do determine it. (1) Matthias was 
ordained into the room of the traitor, and according to St. Luke, 
writing thirty years after the event, ** he was numbered with the 
eleven Apostles” (Acts, i. 26). (2) St. Paul. (3) *‘ James the Lord’s 
brother,” whom St. Paul calls an Apostle (Gal., i. 19). (4) Bar- 
nabas, whom St. Luke describes by the same term which he applies 
to St. Paul (Acts, xiv. 14). (5) Timothy, who (1 Thess., i. 1 and 
ii. 6) is called an Apostle by St. Paul, and to whom is committed 
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the authority to ordain, to govern, to discipline the Elders, with 
never a mention of any local authority with equal powers. 
(6) Titus, who is left in Crete ¢o ordain Elders (Titus, i. 5). 

Let these suffice without mention of others called Apostles, or 
of the Angels of the Churches in Asia Minor. ‘To these men was 
given the authority to ordain, and to these only, “called to be 
Apostles,” for this distinctive duty was never transferred to an- 
other office, so far as history discloses. 

The challenge of Hooker is still unanswered. ‘‘ We require you 
to find out but one Church upon the face of the whole earth that 
hath been ordered by your discipline, or hath not been ordered by 
ours—that is to say, by Episcopal regimen—since the time the 
blessed Apostles were here conversant.”—(E. P., Pref., sec. 4.) 

Or, as it is put even more plainly by the writer we have so often 
quoted : ‘‘ Show us the ‘ Presbytery’ that had not an Apostle as a 
member. Show us a scriptural ‘ Presbytery’ of which a Presbyter 
is declared to be a member. Cite a text that gives authority to a 
Presbyter to ordain. Cite an instance of ordination by a Presbyter 
alone. Cite a text that even implies a transfer of right to Pres- 
byters toordain., Until this is done, we will insist that Apostles only 
and their successors have the power to perpetuate the Ministry.” 

Because then I see and feel @ priori the need of a Ministry with 
authority transmitted in unbroken line from the Apostles ; because 
I learn from ancient authors and from Holy Scripture that the 
organization made by Christ was never changed—that Apostles, 
Elders, and Deacons still constitute His Ministry, with which is 
Ilis covenanted presence ; therefore | am a Churchman. 

Were there time, I would love to set forth how from the Church 
of the earliest days, and because of her descent from her, the Angli- 
can Church has learned to witness to the One Faith ; how from the 
beginning has been demanded as the confession in baptism, only 
that Apostles’ Creed which the Anglican Church repeats as her 
battle cry ; how from the beginning has been granted the liberty 
of religious opinion which the Anglican Church still protects ; and 
how from the beginning the same system of training by catechism, 
and liturgy, and sacrament has been the use of the Church. But 
I may not marvel at such unbroken continuity of practice and 
belief, at the conservative grasp of all ancient truth and the elastic 
adaptability to every environment, for I remember the promise, 
** Lo, Tam with you alway.” 
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Because then, in a word, like the men who gladly received the 
word on the day of Pentecost, I would “ continue steadfastly in 
the Apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in the breaking of the 
bread and the prayers,” therefore | am a Churchman. 

I. U. Dupiey. 


























EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 


Since the differences and divergencies in personality are 
almost as diverse and multiplicative as the atoms comprising the 
universe, there can be only foolhardiness and failure in any attempt 
at formulating a general system for mental training. None, how- 
ever generous, can be made sufficiently catholic to cope with rec- 
ognizable needs. Schools and colleges, except in a few isolated 
cases, can, at best, only lay the foundation of what may, afterward, 
by individual effort, become sound and practical mental culture. 

Each person has tastes, aspirations, and needs, which are pecu- 
liar to that person. No two persons were ever exactly alike, phys- 
ically—a fact which every one who thinks at all must readily 
grant. And close scrutiny and comparison would soon convince 
the veriest skeptic that these outward dissimilarities are even much 
greater than casual observance makes them seem. Yet, the man 
who would accept this truth concerning physical differences, with- 
out criticism or challenge, would do combat against any one who 
dared declare that there were still vaster and wider mental diver- 
gencies. This latter fact israrely, if ever, taken into earnest con- 
sideration by those to whom the culture of undeveloped minds is 
intrusted. Young people who are the offspring of such antago- 
nistic or otherwise markedly varying classes that they cannot, possi- 
bly, hold any aim, interest, or ambition in common, are, when it 
comes to a matter of mental training, melted, as it were, and then 
run into the same mold. 

The process is like that of raveling a large number of shawls, 
mixing the fibres, and then weaving the whole mass of material 
into one tremendous piece of goods. The total weight is unchanged, 
and there are, also, the same number of square feet of woven goods. 
Cut them up, if you like, into the same number of shawls you 
originally had,—but here the merest semblance of the former con- 
dition of things is at an end. Each shawl is like its former self 
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only in size and weight. The respective personality of each is 
destroyed ; each retaining only in part the elements which lent 
it distinction from the others; neither possessing any attribute 
which all the others cannot also boast. All are now brought upon 
nearly a common level, but originality is slain, and there is general 
demoralization. 

Some of the shawls, in the beginning, were of cotton ; some 
were of linen ; some were of fine silk. The proportion of silk 
was less than that of linen, and that of linen less than that of 
cotton. So the value of the shawls of silk was most harmed. In 
each shawl, now, there is a preponderance of cotton, a wee bit of 
silk, and a quantity of linen about midway between the two. The 
coarser substance loses, rather than gains by contrast, by its al- 
liance with the finer ; and the other, the linen, is about equally 
harmed by the splendor of the one and the meanness of the other. 
The silk is marred and tarnished by both. 

In their primal condition, as silk, linen, and cotton, each had 
a place and a value in the economy of life ; contact, association, 
amalgamation, have so wrought upon the elements which accorded 
value to each, in the abstract, that neither have practical worth 
now until the separation of respective particles is again made, and 
each is once more resolved into something as near as _ possible like 
its primal condition of individuality. 

But there is still something to be deplored : the cotton is no 
longer content to be its humble self, having been companion with 
the linen and the silk ; the linen, permeated with the fibre of the 
cotton, and dazzled with the lustre of the silk, laments that it is 
neither the one nor the other, but a mere convenient medium 
between the two instead ; while in the silk there still hangs and 
lingers the common odor of the linen and the cotton. 

Children born into one sphere are constantly and persistently 
being reminded of their utter unlikeness to the children of all other 
spheres, except in matters of education: croaking and moraliz- 
ing are perpetually given to matters of little moment, compared 
with mental training, wherein their ways are different from the 
ways of others. Food, dress, deportment—really all things of 
minor consideration—are taken gravely into account ; but, when 
it comes to shaping processes of thought, there is no radical differ- 
ence between the training of the son of a king and the son of a 
peasant, or the son of a savant and the son of a mechanic. Socially, 
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in matters of taste, in every other thing but this one thing, it is 
admitted that there is, between them, not only no sympathy, but 
the most imperfect resemblance ; while in this, perhaps the most 
vital of all of their manifold interests, it seems to be taken for 
granted that they are met upon one plane. 

More particularly, however, than to class distinctions, do I 
refer to the more important—because more dangerous—degrees, 
conditions, and differences of mentality. 

It is granted, with the utmost readiness, that in matured and 
developed minds there exists an element, which, for want of a 
more clearly descriptive term, we call individuality. In young 
people, on the other hand, it seems to be the generally accepted 
conclusion that the existence of this characteristic is impossible. 
When individuality, however, is recognized in youth, it rarely 
meets with anything else than the most unflagging and tireless 
efforts to destroy and quench it—as if it was a thing so terrible 
and sinister that it menaced church, state, and all great and high 
human interests. 

The sole aim and object seems to be to make something else of 
the youthful mind than that which it really is. A gentle, sensi- 
tive child, of dreamy, poetic temperament, and modest reticence, 
is scoffed, sneered, and bullied into an artificial creature of cold- 
ness and indifference. If he is modest, no effort is left unmade to 
break in upon that. If he is independent and fearless, battle is 
done for the breaking and subversion of his will. The paramount 
purpose, as I have already said, is, if one may be permitted to 
pass judgment upon what is, on every hand, plainly before one’s 
eyes, to obliterate, wherever it may be existent, every spark, 
gleam, and trace of individuality and originality. 

While this, of course, is not really the purpose of instructors, 
it is, in most cases, the main result of their labor. Instructors 
are not, of themselves, so vastly wrong; the system which they 
follow is where the fault is, and this cannot be changed until more 
than one hand is uplifted against it. 

The very thought of class-drill or instruction, which is wholly 
incorrect, is in itself abominable and abhorrent to any thinking 
youth. The forcing of common studies after a general fashion, 
upon all children, is the blackest crime of the intellectual world. 
It is a kind of murder—far worse, too, than that which is gener- 
ally called murder, since that mercifully releases the mind from 
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the hampering flesh, and is the ending, rather than the begin- 
ning, of misery. 

The hardest, bitterest, and most degenerating task that is 
the lot of every man and woman, is the unlearning in maturer 
years of the bulk of that which is taught them as children, and 
the shaking off, too, of the hindering and obstructing manacles of 
system, fashion, and method. ‘The emancipator of man and 
woman from this most direful, unbearable, and disastrous of all 
bondage, will win for himself more lasting glory than has yet 
been awarded to any emancipator of other slaves. 

But all the wrong is not with the educational system. The 
social system is also at fault. It is here, in fact, where most of 
the wrong and evil lie; it is here where they start; it is here 
where the first wrong step is taken; it is here whence sanction, 
encouragement, promulgation are drawn. Parents direct the feet 
of children into paths which lead into something worse than the 
Valley of Death. 

The parental intent is honest, grand—even magnanimous 
and sublime ; but its attributes, great and noble as they are, 
dwindle into senseless abjection before the awful force and sway 
of custom. In blind adherence to method, and in the still blinder 
hope that its workings will, after all, set everything straight in 
the end, fathers and mothers begin, abet, and enforce upon their 
children the very rigmarole which perplexed and embittered their 
own youthful days. They, in the light of matured reason, suffer 
those who are sprung from them to sweat and smart in the taking 
up of burdens, which, in after years, can only be put down with 
grief and vexation. ‘‘ Our parents,” they argue, ‘‘ did this thing 
for us, because it was best. If it was right for us, it must also be 
right for our children.” The world is old, but it is not so very 
wise, after all. 

In a single family are three sons. One has tastes and inclina- 
tions toward being an artisan ; another is enraptured by the sub- 
limities of theology, and the third, being most strongly appealed 
to by nature, bows before the shrine of art. 

Beyond the merest rudiments and principles, they have, be- 
cause of dissimilarity of their tastes, no educational needs in com- 
mon. And yet, each is forced to enter and go through the same 


treadmill. The artist is driven through a perplexing course of 
mathematics ; the artisan, all because of custom and precedent, 
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must distract and bewilder himself with ethics, and the theolo- 
gian’s sacred studies are broken in upon with much which is quite 
as foreign to his purposes and uses. It is the silk, the linen and 
the cotton all over again ; that is all. Each imbibes much which 
the manner of his life compels him, sooner or later, to discard. 

The pursuit of unnecessary studious research and investiga- 
tion is not only a waste of energy and time, but it not unfre- 
quently brings about the inception and evolution of new traits and 
elements in a student’s nature which, in some measure, spoils all 
the world for him. 

A man or woman whose lines happen to be cast where there is 
no occasion for their taking any part in the great business and 
machinery of the universe, can, perhaps, afford to follow time- 
honored customs, and stem the formidable tide of studies which 
every one is expected to master in some degree. But he or she 
whose fate it is to take an active part in human affairs cannot, 
logically, give any portion of the time set apart for preparation to 
that which can never be of any actual value in the sphere for 
which preparation is made. 

A practical education, as things are now ordered, can only be 
acquired by private study and special application, long after one’s 
school-days are done. It is then that a full realizing sense of 
the shallow and superficial inadequacy of mental training, accord- 
ing to present standards, is first arrived at. In the abstract, I 
have no plans to suggest. I can only deplore the unhappy con- 
dition of things. 

Those who make a business of mental training may, if they 
choose, be able to make a practical application of what I have 
scarcely more than hinted at. Wedded as they are, however, to 
custom and habit, it is doubtful if they will do aught else than 
sneer at what they will, most likely, call an old woman’s vagaries. 
Yet, the day will come when individual needs will determine and 
shape all of that which in any way pertains to the education of 
immature and undeveloped men and women. It cannot be other- 
wise. I doubt that the world will always stand still in this re- 
spect, any more than it has always stood still in other respects. 

If, as men argue, and as I, also, believe, this is a progressive 
age, progress must eventually affect this, as much as it has al- 
ready affected other departments in life. Individual needs must 
wield a swaying power at last. The time is bound to come when 
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the recognition and fostering of distinctly characteristic traits is 
made the first and gravest consideration of those to whose lot the 
education of the young falls. 

The only reason of this long and awful night is because the 
absurdity of it has not yet been seen. Whenever the eyes of the 
blind old world are opened to anything considerable, changes are 
quickly made. 

In the face and eyes of countless other reforms, wherein the 
abandonment of old customs came about, this hideous relic of 
barbarism remains. Its record is a record of crimes against the 
Giver of the Law which bade man do all things with his might. 
It has made the soldier a priest, and the priest a knave. It has 
made the artist a tradesman, and the sailor a merchant. It has 
sapped genius and suckled artificiality. It has, everywhere, 
stunted, dwarfed, slaughtered the best, and nourished, fed, and 
applauded the worst. And its awful carnage-dyed wheels must 
yet dissever many another fair neck before the appetite of the 
monster who drives the sacrificial car is sated. 

To ask the mason to learn the trade of the painter would be 
counted absurd ; to command the farmer to master the craft of 
the iron-founder, as an essential step, preparatory to learning the 
management of his crops, would merit the same characterization. 
And yet the same thing, this same acquiring of the valueless and 
the unnecessary, is constantly going on wherever mental training 
is essayed, 

It is argued that the study of these cumbering elements and 
branches is essential to the development of the mind. It is also 
admitted that the exhaustion of any one branch of knowledge is a 
practical impossibility. Since mental development is, of course, 
a result of study, what matters it whether few or many branches 
are employed for this purpose? Why not bend all of one’s ener- 
gies upon the investigation of the branches which are to play 
large parts in one’s life, ignoring anything beyond an elementary 
knowledge of the others? The chemist does not need a knowl- 
edge of horse-shoeing, nor the botanist a knowledge of surgery. 
Why, then, should the best years of every one’s life be thus fool- 
ishly and aimlessly frittered away in the pursuit of the useless 
and the irrelevant ? 


GEORGE SAND. 
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I. 
THE REPUBLICAN VIEW. 

First freedom, then wisdom. The scales have fallen from the 
eyes of fifty thousand voters in New York City; if they learn to 
use their sense of sight, they will vote more wisely after a time 
than they did November 2d. They have escaped from bondage to 
halls and rings ; as they gain wisdom, they will not submit instead 
to a bondage of unions. It is a good thing that they have learned 
that the city government is what they and other workers have 
made it. Their votes for political jobbers, their blind devotion to 
a party name, have made bad government easy in New York ; they 
will learn in time that blind obedience even to their own unions 
means government not for the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 

It looked to many like a volcanic outburst, destructive and 
fatal. Socialism gave a lurid tinge to its oratory ; Anarchists 
floated on the crest of the wave. Appeals to the House of Want 
against the House of Have, it was feared, would kindle in this 
country the flames that destroyed Paris. But the generalship of 
irreproachable phrases and unlimited pipe-clay is not the sort that 
carries the forlorn hope over the deadly breach. One must not 
infer that a revolutionary leader would be fiery in speech and 
unguarded in plan, if burdened with the responsibilities of power. 
The logical tendency of this outburst was against Anarchy. The 
shrill scream only gave warning that the safety valve was opened 
in good time. Men who had not learned that in this country 
the ballot rules, and that the majority at the polls is also the 
majority when it comes to blows, have ceased to think of guns 
and bombs since they have seen that by the ballot, and only by 
the ballot, can real or fancied evils in this country be remedied. 
Anarchy lost its battle when Labor began to organize. 
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Of those who had most faith that the sober sense of American 
workers would suppress every lawless impulse, many dreaded the 
power of the Trades Unions. More than once unwise and unjust, 
in previous struggles, the Unions had come to be feared as ene- 
mies of employers, rather than as enemies of abuses. Their ten- 
dency, it was thought, was to array labor against capital in a war- 
fare hurtful toboth. If Unions are to dictate how men shall vote, 
it was asked, wherein are these men more free than the mere 
slaves of party? But the only freedom that is of any use is in- 
side the man. When he ceases to worship a democratic party as 
the African does his fetich, and begins to use his own eyes, a 
worker can soon judge for himself whether a Trades Union leads 
him for his own good or for his harm. 

At all events, the leadership of the Unions, if sometimes mis- 
taken, is infinitely better than slavery to the pot-house politicians 
who rule only torob. Given 100,000 workers, blindly Democratic, 
and 10,000 officials and hirelings to pack Democratic caucuses, 
with 10,000 or 20,000 saloon voters to put votes where the money 
is spent, and the inevitable net result is a conspiracy to plunder 
the people by means of their own votes. The 100,000 workers do 
not want to be plundered. But their votes made the Tweed Ring 
possible ; their votes made Thompson and Squire, the bribed 
Aldermen, and the officials who can convict a poor man in a day, 
but cannot get at the cases of rich bribe-givers in six months. If 
law is unequal, and justice is a costly luxury, the workers’ own 
blind partisanship has made the government what it is. If the 
carpenter’s little home is taxed for all it is worth, while Vander- 
bilt’s millions kindly consent to reside here on condition that forty- 
eight out of fifty of them shall be exempt from taxation, it is the 
partisanship of the workers that has made laws and officials. If 
the city is monopoly-ridden, the votes of labor put on the saddle 
and tighten the girths. If, in short, government here is not of 
the people, by the people, or for the people, it is because the 
workers have voted to have a government of the pot-houses; a 
government which money can buy, but which claims to own its 
voters as the ranchmen own their stock. 


The marvel is that the volcanic eruption did not come long 
ago. For many years there has been scarcely the shadow of a 
pretense that government by the Democratic party in New York 
City was for the interests, or controlled by a regard for the welfare, 
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of the working people. ‘The industrious worker of New York 
does not regard the hired runner of any party as his wisest 
adviser, or the saloon-keeper as his dearest friend; but he has 
voted the ticket made up for him by these worthies, and has 
called that self-government. The consequences having become 
burdensome, he resolves to vote for once as he pleases, and forth- 
with the town is in a panic, and property is besought with tears 
to come out and save itself from confiscation by voting for Mr. 
Hewitt. But it was not property that was in danger ; it was only 
the power to get property without work. Had the workingmen 
elected a Mayor, they might have made many sad mistakes, from 
which they would have learned something, as boys learn to use 
edged tools. But they would have cleaned out the set of men 
who put Mr. Hewitt in nomination. 

There was no necessity for such a choice. A larger number of 
the honest and industrious workers than voted for Mr. George had 
previously voted for Republican principles, holding them essential 
to the welfare of labor and the good of the country. To that be- 
lief most of them had adhered for years, though in a hopeless 
minority here, but in 1884 their number was swelled to at least 
70,000 of the 90,000 votes for Mr. Blaine. Had these voters 
pleased, they could have drawn to their aid still larger reinforce- 
ments, and elected a Mayor. But it pleased some of them to sup- 
port Mr. George ; to transfer their strength to the smaller of 
the two bodies of workers which were seeking the defeat of 
Democratic rings. ‘Then it pleased another fraction of the ninety 
thousand to think property in danger unless they supported Mr. 
Hewitt. So the honest workers who are Republican from convic- 
tion, and the other honest workers who have grown tired of being 
counted by Democratic drovers as their voting cattle, were both 
beaten by the rings. At least 153,000 of the votes cast in New 
York were the votes of industrious citizens who earn honest 
wages. The government ought to be for the welfare of those 
voters, and it is not. Perhaps 40,000 of them adhered to the 
Democratic party, no doubt with sincere conviction, but not one 
of them can make reply when asked what many years of Demo- 
cratic government in this city have ever done to help workers. The 
conviction that Democracy has done nothing, the perception that 
such government was used to plunder the people, took more than 
50,000 workers out of that party in a single month. Besides 
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7,000 Democrats who actually voted for other Democratic candi- 
dates at the same election, but did not vote for Mr. Hewitt, there 
were as many more as there were Republicans who did vote for 
him. Thus the phenomenon which has startled men is a revolt 
of a majority of Democratic workingmen against misgovernment 
by the Democratic party. 

There are politicians who call it a crackling of thorns under a 
pot ; a blazing of dead leaves and dry stubble, which cannot last. 
Others reckon that it will spread like a prairie fire ; that it will 
sweep the rest of the honest workers out of the Democratic party, 
leaving only the official vote, the ‘‘ heelers,” and the saloon vote, 
and the vote of professional, trading, and property-owning Demo- 
crats. It will havean especially favorable opportunity in the election 
of delegates to the constitutional convention. But New York City 
does not make laws for the State or the nation. A labor party 
here, if it is to last, must have its roots in national issues, and its 
interlocking branches in other States. ‘True, Labor elected a Con- 
gressman in Virginia and one in Wisconsin. It was barely de- 
feated in one Chicago district, and in Mr. Carlisle’s Kentucky dis- 
trict, if, indeed, the Knights are not right in claiming that their 
candidates in these two districts were counted out. It elected an 
Assemblyman in Paterson, and cast 6,300 votes for a Congressman 
in Newark. But these uprisings, like the white cloud that mounts 
from a working locomotive and the white cloud that hangs over an 
exploded magazine, though similar in appearance, differ in origin 
and meaning. The workingmen in this country cast a majority 
of the votes for each political party. If they were agreed, they 
could obtain what they want through either party ; but they are 
not agreed. Putting aside other matters, the workingmen are 
not of one mind on the questions which most largely and per- 
manently affect the welfare of labor. Strong convictions on cer- 
tain of these questions have drawn a majority of the working- 
men in Northern States into the Republican party, and until 
those questions are settled no labor movement which does not 
accord with those convictions can enlist the support of more 
than a minority of the workers themselves. Until colored labor 
at the South has adequate defense inits rights, until home indus- 
try is safe from foreign competition, Mr. George can hardly be the 
Joshua, or even the Moses, of a new party. 

When a Richmond mob howled for blood, because Knights of 
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Labor had taken a colored member with them to the theatre, Mr. 
Powderly and other thinking men asked at once: ‘* Would this 
lawless spirit give decent protection to colored workers in any 
contest for their rights ? If not, could Northern labor afford to 
compete with labor virtually enslaved ?” Remedy there is none, 
except a free ballot and an honest count for every colored as for 
every white laborer. But that is exactly what the great body of 
workingmen who make up the Republican party have urged for 
fifteen years in vain. Consciences made callous by excusing crimes 
against free suffrage at the South are now defending the forgery 
of returns in Ohio and Indiana, the defeat of the labor candidate 
by the pupils of the convict, Mackin, in Chicago, and the con- 
temptuous treatment of workingmen who claimed their right to 
inspect the counting of votes in Mr. Carlisle’s district, and were 
driven away with threats of personal violence. He will find it 
easier now to obtain his seat by the decision of a party majority in 
the House, than to convince workingmen that he was elected. 
What faith can a New York workingman have in any labor move- 
ment which consents to these crimes against labor ? He is forced 
to understand what Democratic methods are, and what the 
supremacy of these methods at the South means for him. It 
means that the votes of a million workers at the South are counted 
only when they are of no use ; that the sheriffs, judges, and other 
local officials are beholden to employers, but not to workers ; that 
a strike there is a conspiracy, but a lockout is not ; and that New 
York labor must either give to Southern labor the protection of a 
free ballot and a fair count, or be prepared to compete with a ser- 
vitude more complete than is known in England, Germany, or 
France. A labor party that tries to toss this issue into the ash- 
barrel will go there itself. 

Probably Mr. George would say, with some warmth, that he 
had nothing to do with the Southern question. But he has had 
something to do with the tariff question, and thereby has made his 
support impossible for a large body of workers. The labor leaders 
elsewhere come in with scalps at their belts, because they have 
defended American industry against foreign competition, and 
upheld the tariff under which the development of that industry 
has been shaped for a quarter of a century. In New York, Mr. 
George stands for abolition of custom-houses and unlimited free 
trade. To supporters who have come from the Democratic party, 
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with its ‘‘ tariff-for-revenue-only ” platforms and its Morrison 
bills, Mr. George may well seem the ideal statesman, who frankly 
marches, with head erect and eyes front, toward the goal which 
Democratic politicians would reach by stealthy crawling on hands 
and knees in the dark. But to voters who appreciate Republican 
ideas, Mr. George does not seem a safe leader for American labor. 
He tells them that protection has not helped them; they know by 
experience that it has doubled the number of employers and of 
industrial establishments in the country, lifted wages, and aided 
labor powerfully. Who supposes that this antagonism of convic- 
tions and aims, between great bodies of laborers, will disappear or 
be ignored as trivial? Mr. Powderly does not. The workers who 
organized to defeat Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, and Mr. Carlisle, of 
Kentucky, and Mr. Hurd, of Ohio, and Mr. Lawler, of Chicago, and 
Mr. Griffin, of Virginia, certainly do not. As diversification of 
industry progresses at the South and West, supporters of protection 
multiply. Republican gains of four members in Virginia, two in 
North Carolina, and two in Kentucky, like the gains of five in 
Ohio, four in Illinois, three in Indiana, and two in Michigan, were 
largely due to the growing concentration of the votes of wage- 
“arners in support of the policy and the party to which they give 
credit for a material advance in wages. 

A labor party cannot be firm-jointed or long-lived that does 
not defend Southern labor and all labor; Southern labor, by 
equal suffrage and faithful administration of laws, and all labor 
by a protective tariff adapted to the needs of industries, which 
such a tariff has called into being. Ifa labor party admits these 
aims as its own, it will not waste its strength in fighting against 
the great army of wage-earners, who for twenty years have made 
the Republican party what it is. The uprising which startles men 
is not a revolution against the Republican party or its policy. It 
assails no Republican measures. It asks homes for the homeless, 
but the homestead bill was enacted by Republicans after many 
years of opposition by Democrats. It is led by men intelligent 
enough to know that the new administration found in operation 
the most efficient and economical government ever known in this 
country. That uprising has been most victorious where it has 
been in harmony with Republican principles of national policy. 
It has been weakest where it has aimed to help only a part of 
American labor, has handled matters with which Trades Unions 
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or Knights of Labor come directly into contact, and has ignored 
larger issues which affect the welfare of all labor. Meanwhile, 
the army of American workers which seeks to elevate labor 
through the Republican policy is stronger than it was two years 
ago. Then President Cleveland had 219 electoral votes, and Mr. 
Blaine 192 ; this fall, States having 211 electoral votes have sus- 
tained the Republican party in the election of Congressmen, and 
States having only 190 have sustained the Democratic party. 

The labor movement in New York prepares the way for a 
larger acceptance of Republican principles by the workingmen of this 
city and the nation. It is a breaking up of the old sod, and some- 
thing well worth harvesting will grow in due season. 

A REPUBLICAN. 


Il. 
THE LABOR PARTY VIEW. 

Tue late contest for the chief municipal office of New York 
marks an historical epoch. The movement to elect Henry George 
to that office has been something exceptional, in fact, unique, in 
its inception, in its growth, and in its results, in the character of 
its originators, in the sympathies it won, and in the opposition it 
evoked. It has had an unprecedented effect in confusing and dis- 
abling political plans and factions ; and it has rendered inevitable, 
has, in fact, already begun, the disintegration and reconstruction 
of political parties. It is the beginning of a pacific revolution 
which is destined to have upon the whole world a more beneficent 
effect than our first Revolution and the great Declaration which 
gave it its justification and battle-cry. 

All this was substantially said by me at the meeting in Chick- 
ering Hall a month before the election, and was then no doubt 
regarded by not a few as but a campaign extravagance—a mere 
rhapsody inspired by foolish hopefulness of the perfectibility of 
human society, and by a simple but absurdly enthusiastic hero- 
worship. Events, however, have largely justified the declaration 
made at that meeting. 

After our mighty civil struggle had ended, with a Union 
restored and a race emancipated ; after the question of reconstruc- 
tion had been settled, and a large part of the burdens of the war 
discharged ; after its deepest wounds had been healed, and even 
their scars obliterated, everything might have seemed to promise 
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a long period of unexampled national prosperity and contentment. 
Instead of this, a new sense of disappointment and discontent 
began to steal over the workers of the country. With increasing 
wealth, they felt the pressure of increasing want. Labor in mill 
and mine, on railroad and farm, became more and more conscious 
of a wrong, in the want of opportunity to employ itself, and in 
the inadequate share of the product of his toil which came back to 
the toiler. Maddened and blinded, the giant Labor too often 
struck out wildly to his own hurt, and eagerly snatched at such 
panaceas as ‘‘ protection,” urged on him by the quacks, who found 
profit in his ignorance. Strikes, wasteful and sometimes violent ; 
lock-outs, long and heartless, increased and multiplied. Waves 
of industrial depression followed each other with a regular period- 
icity which suggested a law of nature. The cry was heard every- 
where, ‘“‘the rich were becoming richer and the poor poorer.” 
‘* Hail, Columbia, happy land!” was no longer sung with the 
same heartiness as in the childhood of the nation, and even the 
Fourth of July seemed to have lost the freshness of its charm. In 
the reading of the magnificent assertion of the natural equality of 
man, and his inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, there seemed to many an undertone of mockery. But 
deeply as the growing wrong was felt, there was a failure to clearly 
see its cause. Voices many were raised in complaint, but they 
were now the roar of a strong lion helpless in the toils, and now 
the wail of a child crying in the night. There was lacking the 
clear articulate speech of a man who, seeing a great truth, sounds 
a trumpet-call to all who would taste the fierce delight of battle 
against wrong. 

But the hour came at last, and with it the man. The Duke of 
Argyll spoke better than he knew, when he sneeringly called Henry 
George the ‘‘ Prophet of San Francisco.” No heart has sympa- 
thized more keenly with the sufferings of the toiler, no other pen 
has defined the wrong so clearly, and portrayed with such force 
and pathos the poverty that haunts progress like a spectre. No 
other voice has rung so loud and clear in calling men to take up 
the cross of a new crusade for justice, to proclaim the glad tidings 
of anew evangel to the poor, that shall relieve them from the degra- 
dation of want, and the deeper degradation of the fear of want. 
His cry rang forth, calling on the conscience of men to restore to 
the disinherited their equal share in the bounties of nature, and 
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thus to fit their hearts and minds the better to receive and act out 
the old evangel of Him, who taught the universal Fatherhood of 
God and the equal Brotherhood of men. The common people of 
old heard the Christ gladly as He preached to them the blessed- 
ness of those that hunger and thirst after justice ; and in the com- 
mon people of to-day the same sure instinct responds to the call 
for social right-doing. 

What gives to the late election its deep importance is that it 
marks the coming of a great principle into our politics ; that it is 
a flashing into action of sentiments that have spread and are 
yet spreading wide and deep throughout the land and over the 
world. Henry George’s nomination was no accident. The work- 
ing-people of New York, like their fellows throughout the coun- 
try, have been reading and talking over his books, and are better 
acquainted with them, and have a keener appreciation of them, 
than most men of leisure and culture. They have learned from 
Henry George’s teachings an effectual and peaceful method of 
righting their wrongs, by the reformation of law on the lines of 
justice. They have got from him a new hope and courage; they 
have learned that the remedy must be political, since the wrong is 
political, proceeding from enactments that give to a few that 
which belongs to all. Henry George has taught them that it is 
not desirable nor possible to divide land equally ; that the right of 
the individual is not to an equal division, but to an equal benefit 
from a common ownership. Henry George has shown that the 
beautiful economic law of rent suggests a simple and peaceful 
means of giving to every human being just what belongs to him of 
the common estate. He shows that rent is a good, not a bad, 
thing ; that it is a gauge of the degree of progress from semi- 
barbaric, nomadic conditions up to conditions of the highest 
civilization. He shows that economic rent—that ‘‘ unearned in- 
crement” which attaches to land by reason of the growth of popu- 
lation and the progress of civilization—is a value produced by the 
social aggregate, as distinguished from the value produced by the 
individual, and that thus is provided, by natural law, a common 
fund which may be drawn on for common needs without hamper- 
ing capital or oppressing labor by taxes which check production 
and raise prices. He shows that it is just that he whois permitted 
to enjoy the advantage or privilege of occupying a larger or choicer 
portion of the common estate than is open to another, should pay 
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the highest market price for this advantage: that is rent. The 
wrong is not in the payment of rent, but in its diversion from a 
common treasury into private pockets, and in the locking up of 
natural opportunities by the speculation which the possibility of 
appropriating this public revenue provokes. Henry George has 
taught that in this appropriation of rent by private persons, and in 
the forestalling which it engenders, is to be found the cause of that 
increasing poverty which is the dark side of progressing civiliza- 
tion, the true cause of the industrial depressions in which pro- 
ductive power is so enormously wasted, and in which willing hands 
cannot clothe the naked back, or feed the hungry stomach, because 
labor is shut out from natural opportunies for its employment by 
the speculation that holds land idle until it can get a blackmail 
price. 

How this speculation in land grinds down the wages of labor, 
cuts down the profits of capital, and brings about these periodical 
industrial depressions, ‘‘ Progress and Poverty” and ‘“ Social 
Problems” have taught the thousands on thousands who have read 
them. They have shown how the simple remedy of the appropri- 
ation of economic rent to its proper purpose, the public use, would 
destroy speculation in the elements of nature, and thus open to 
labor the natural opportunities which are required for the produc- 
tion of wealth ; how in reality there is no conflict between labor 
and capital, but that the real conflict is between labor and monop- 
oly. Workingmen have learned from Henry George that the 
simple reform which would thus give them the highest possible 
wages would make the cost of living much lower, since the enor- 
mous taxes which now fall with oppressive weight on the poor, and 
are a fruitful source of political corruption, could be entirely re- 
mitted, as no longer necessary. All the public needs that are now 
supplied by taxation, and many public conveniences and advan- 
tages which we have not yet become civilized enough to supply at 
public cost, could be provided for out of the common fund—the 
rent which individuals would pay to a community that included 
themselves. 

When, therefore, organized labor, as represented in the Cen- 
tral Labor Union of New York City, determined to take political 
action, it was necessary and fitting that the doctrine of ‘‘ the land 
for the people”—the doctrine that all are entitled to share in the 
benefits provided by their Creator, and the advantages which come 
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with social growth and improvement—should be made, as it was, 
the chief principle of their platform,—a platform which, in its bold 
simplicity, is in inspiriting contrast to the straddling duplicities of 
the old party declarations.. And it was equally fittimg that they 
should call on Henry George to become their spokesman and 
standard-bearer. No other man could so well fit the platform. 

When, some three or four months ago, members of the Central 
Labor Union began to talk among themselves of the propriety of 
political action, the most sanguine among them had little hope of 
doing more than making a small beginning. Mr. George from 
the first was spoken of as the candidate who could command the 
strongest following ; yet the best they hoped for was that an 
independent Labor candidate might get some 15,000 votes. For 
they sadly remember how, a few years ago, a Labor candidate for 
Mayor polled only 87 votes. They knew by experience how strong 
were the political organizations of New York, how potent the 
‘“influences” on which these relied, and how general was the in- 
disposition of men to “‘ throw their votes away” on a candidate 
who had not a “‘ regular” nomination. Mr. George’s own friends 
felt that his world-wide reputation, and the cause with which he, 
more than any other man, is identified, should not be subjected to 
the risk of being made ridiculous by a hopeless canvass. But 
pressed to accept the nomination, and anxious to maintain the 
dignity of his cause, and to inspire those disposed to vote for him 
with confidence in themselves, Mr. George conditioned his accept- 
ance on a pledge from 30,000 voters, explaining the significance 
of the movement and of his candidacy in his now famous letter to 
the Secretary of the Labor Union Conference. That letter began 
the campaign. It infused into the movement a peculiar dignity 
and enthusiasm. Clergymen, lawyers, teachers, authors, business 
men of all kinds, joined the Labor men in requesting Mr. George 
to be a candidate, and crowded the meetings held to ratify his 
nomination. 

The campaign is so recent that it would be useless to recount 
it here. Great as must have been the growth in economic and 
political education, in self-respect and self-restraint, in the ranks 
of organized labor to produce the astonishing result, yet it must 
be conceded that no other platform and no other candidate could 
have secured such a tremendous moral victory. It is the reputa- 


tion of the candidate, his high genius and exalted character, his 
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practical wisdom and masterly leadership, his tireless energy, the 
strange fascination his personality exerts, and the almost religious 
enthusiasm which he has been able to inspire by his presentation 
of the cause, that have given to the 68,000 men, who, in spite of 
all difficulties, voted for him, and to the thousands more in New 
York who are now prepared to join them, the consciousness of 
power, the conviction of duty, and the confidence of ultimate suc- 
cess. Thus has come to the front a new Land and Labor party, 
from henceforth utterly distinct from all other parties, prepared 
to go forth conquering and to conquer ; and on the same platform 
and under the same leader to repeat, at the earliest possible 
moment, in the State and in the nation, this magnificent canvass, 
and to more than repeat the moral victory of the late municipal 
election in New York. 
EpwarpD McGLyyy. 


ITI. 
THE DEMOCRATIC VIEW. 

Ovr party names are often misleading. This is especially so 
to strangers. Often while abroad, I have been asked to explain 
the differences in the tenets and aims of our political parties. 
When I have said that the Democratic was the Conservative and 
the Republican the Radical party, strangers to our politics became 
confused. When I have undertaken to define the distinguish- 
ing features of these parties, no better definition occurred than 
that which our much-abused platforms give. 

The Democratic platform is positive ; the Republican platform 
negative. The salient creed of the former is found in its exposi- 
tion of the Federal system with its declaration of limited powers, 
State rights, and anti-consolidation. Jefferson was its political 
Copernicus. The civil war interrupted but did not destroy this 
exposition. The Federal Supreme Bench and all other Courts 
expound it. Governor Gordon, of Georgia, loyally pronounced it 
in his recent Inaugural. 

The excesses which arose from its extreme interpretation swung 
the pendulum to one extreme; and then the excesses of recon- 
struction swung it to the other. Republican war-powers and 
extra-constitutional policies illustrate its last phase. Now, under 
Democratic ascendency, it is reaching its just poise. It is Jeffer- 
son, and not Hamilton, whose political philosophy is dominant. 
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This is the Ithuriel spear, with its celestial temper, which is the 
test of false social and political doctrines. From its lightest touch, 
up starts the perilous fiend of our politics—Centralization. 

Amid the multifarious platforms which our politics beget, 
next to the equality of the States and inclusive of it, is the system 
of local government for local purposes and the general govern- 
ment for general purposes only. The corollaries of these propo- 
sitions are in the Tenth Amendment, if indeed, it is not the 
fountain of them. 

The party, new or old, which forgets this exposition has 
already forged the keys to the vaults of the Treasury and the “‘en- 
chanted chambers of power.” 

The Republican party, if not by its origin, by its practice, is 
the natural ally of corruption; not because its members are dis- 
honest, but because its tenets antagonize the rules of right and 
the codes of interpretation preservative of honest administra- 
tion. 

The Tenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution was made 
to nullify the ‘‘ general welfare” clause. The Democratic faith 
is founded on this Tenth Amendment. That Amendment is Dem- 
ocratic in its quality and moral in its practical application. Many 
of the evils, social and otherwise, which threaten our peace, sta- 
bility, and perpetuity, are found among those who would cen- 
tralize political power at the Federal centre, and moneyed and 
landed power in favored classes. Those who would overstep the 
fixed limits of Federal or State political authority, do not know 
the meaning of the maxim: that “the world is governed too 
much,” or the safeguard to property, person, and liberty, by limit- 
ing government to its written restrictions and granted powers. 
Whether in land-tenure or taxation, lax interpretation is the 
mother of injustice and rapine. 

The late elections show that party lines are yet held tena- 
ciously, notwithstanding much independent voting. Although 
the Republican candidate for Mayor in New York City ran 
15,071 behind Davenport’s vote for Governor last year, still the for- 
mer vote shows, along with the State vote for Judge Daniels, 
a permanent element. Besides, the elections reveal a_half- 
dozen close States, as to whose future no @ priori reasoning is 
valuable. 

What, then, do the elections teach ? In so far as they insure 
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Democratic triumph, they conserve strict construction, local rule, 
and honest administration. This is the nature of this triumph. 
A few facts will serve to display its extent. Generally midway 
in an administration, the dominant party suffers. It is then 
the target. Then, generally, the Congress-elect is hostile to the 
Administration. 'That the Democracy still retains its ascendency 
—State, National, and municipal—is a sign of success under ad- 
verse conditions. It still has the Chief Magistrate of the United 
States and of the State of New York. It has added to the guber- 
natorial list the States of Colorado and California. It has pre- 
served its dominance in the Lower House of Congress, though by 
a less majority,—a result by no means regrettable, when solid 
work is to be done. Its majority may reach a score. Although it 
may have lost in Southern States—notably in Virginia, it has on 
advanced lines of political and economic thought made inroads 
upon the Western and New England States. Massachusetts and 
Minnesota, as well as Nebraska and New Hampshire, give sign of 
intelligent movement. The Legislatures of New Jersey, Indiana, 
and California are Democratic. There is a gain of three in the 
Federal Senate. This leaves a doubtful Republican majority of 
two in that body ; the two Senators on most of the issues which 
divide the two great parties, inclining to the Democratic side. 

What, then, is there to discourage the Democracy, either in the 
present or for 1888? It is not to be found in the Electoral vote 
as now indicated ; for the Democracy are reasonably sure of over 
201 votes. In this estimate, neither Virginia nor any other Southern 
State is counted adversely ; nor is it necessary to count Colorado, 
California, or Massachusetts Democratic. New York, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey are Democratic, and likely to remain so. In the 
composition of the Lower House, as yet incomplete, the Demo- 
crats probably, in case of failure to elect by the Electoral College, 
have the advantage. Is it, then, too optimistic, in view of the facts, 
to consider the Electoral College as Democratic ? 

I asked a leading New York journalist : ‘‘ What is the key to 
this election?’ He said: ‘‘New York.” True, without New 
York, the Democracy cannot win. The Republicans with it can 
win in 1888. New York is the battle-ground. The recent elec- 
tion shows it to be Democratic, on the popular vote for Judge 
Peckham. Its close vote may have been determined in favor of 
President Cleveland and Governor Hill by the Prohibitionists. 
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Give that vote its natural drift, and the Republicans can carry 
New York, not to speak of New Jersey. ‘The Prohibition vote 
is thought to be transient and declining. This is not a fair infer- 
ence from the facts. Its gain from 1884 to 1886 is 97,730. In 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania the gain is 36,980. 
It is growing in New York, as its vote over that of 1885 shows. 
Its natural drift would be Republican, just as the Labor vote should 
be Democratic. If the Labor vote remain compact, it bids fair 
to favor its enemy, rather than its friend. This is one of the 
whimsies of politics. 

As to the question concerning the currency, there was no 
special verdict. It seems to have had little effect, and little 
interest was displayed on that topic. As to the tariff: Is the 
deplorable defeat of Colonel Morrison and others, who propose its 
reform, or the narrow escape of Mr. Speaker Carlisle, suggestive of 
its waning ? Admitting the force of these blows at our leaders, 
the cause survives. Nobody of consequence proposes to abolish 
the tariff. On articles made abroad which compete with those 
made here, there will be tariffs, with such discrimination as selfish, 
local, and industrial interests demand. The Republicans, reckless 
of revenue, want protection to pet industries; not for revenue 
only, but that the mass who are consumers shall pay tribute to 
the few. We are apt to forget that the great interests of this 
country are not so much from the hand of man, as from Nature. 
You may protect wool and cotton, and their fabrics, coal, metals, 
etc. Our land has a larger factory than that which fabricates 
these articles. It is an enduring factory, in which sun, rain, and 
soil, and the ceaseless round of seasons, under human industry, 
ply their shuttles. How insignificant are the products of other 
factories, run by water or its vapor, compared with the immense 
laboratory in which our cattle, corn, cotton, cheese, and what not, 
are produced! It is these products, beyond our home needs, that 
require not legislation, but repeal. For these, foreign markets 
are demanded. If they have not an outlet, they will fall in price, 
and the land with them. To keep that outlet, in years of good 
harvests, we must barter abroad. We cannot sell unless we buy. 
Bankruptcy intervenes to stop unmutual trade. The gold and 
imports which have come to us in the last ten years are not the 
result of our manufactures, but of our farms. God and man, the 
elements and not the parties, gave us that prosperity which lifted 
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us out of troubles, debts, and panics into well-being. In spite of 
Republican policies, and because of good harvests here and bad 
ones abroad, resumption was possible. 

Good times move pari passu with President Cleveland’s 
administration. Paralysis has not stricken our giant limbs; the 
strong man arose in his might, like Anteus from the earth. In 
the face of cruel and selfish policies, our crops changed the balance 
of trade, and made us the provider of the Old World. Butshall 
we therefore forget that there are other fields than our own, where 
grain-stuffs are harvested? Do we remember that India, even 
more than Russia, is increasing her facilities of transportation ? 
When her soil-values become competitive with our own, tariff 
reform will come like a flood. 

It is too bad that nature has not rebelled against a Democratic 
Administration so as to gratify pious statesmen and affect our elec- 
tions. But our industries refuse to be paralyzed. Business 
refuses to abandon its marts. Of course, Republicans, and they 
only, planted the seed, grafted the twigs, and gave to the sweet air 
the blossom and the fragrance ; they culled the fruitage of our Hes- 
perides, and sent it abroad. It was all their work. Bring forth 
the royal diadem, and crown them Lords of all. Of course, they 
fought the war, abolished slavery, and paid all the taxes. They 
did more. They picked the cotton-pod and baled the cotton. 
They sowed the wheat and planted the corn. They ground the 
corn into gold and the wheat into silver. Do they believe all the 
marvels of which they boast ? Does the astute statesman of Maine 
want to build up industries by the same methods which has kept 
Maine and her ship-building laggard, when every other State under 
better policies and with providential help is bounding to the 
front ? Would he keep the country in discord for his party’s suc- 
cess, or depress, hinder, and anathematize the South, to the general 
discouragement of business and the embroiling again of the sec- 
tions ? What if the South refuses to be discordant, and the coun- 
try declines to be in a perpetual panic ? What if the Federal 
representation under the constitution continues to be based on 
population, and not on votes ? The elections indicate a desire for 
peaceful methods on constitutional bases. If in the Fiftieth 
Congress an adverse Senate refuses even to consider economic 
reforms, or second a Democratic House in pursuing both the Re- 
publican and Democratic platforms—as well as the doctrines of 
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the Labor apostle, Mr. George—there is not much lost, in com- 
parison with the action of the Forty-ninth Congress. The gain in 
the obstructive Senate is on the side of the liberalities of trade and 
the reduction of taxes. 

Is it asked: ‘‘ How does the election affect the standing of 
President Cleveland and his administration?” It may be an- 
swered that nothing on these points seems absolutely decided. 
The effect of patronage, civil service, offensive partisanship, non- 
removal of Republicans, and other features of the Administration, 
including its foreign policy, is not apparent in the general verdict. 
In some States, one result is alleged with plausibility ; and in 
another, another result. The truth is, that as there was no uni- 
formity in the cause, or policy, so there is both gain and loss to 
the Democracy in different States, as a consequence. New Eng- 
land may have one voice, Virginia probably another. The fact 
remains, that from one cause or another, the Democracy main- 
tain control. 

Ah! but there is a lion in the path—a hideous dé¢e noir. It is 
Henry George and the Labor vote. It is not to be disguised that 
this vote is surprising. In the total of 219,992 in New York 
city, he polled 68,110. This is the voice of Discontent, peace- 
fully expressed. It is a vehement protest against Plutocracy. 
But let it be remembered, that in the leading or economic issue 
for 1888, as Mr. Blaine forces it, Mr. George is along with, if 
not ahead of, the Democracy. As the Labor element is protective, 
herein is the seed of its disintegration ; for if Mr. George be the 
persistent advocate, which he is represented to be, he must vin- 
dicate his economic thought. If he be not such a champion, he 
will be unable to weld a permanent party of ‘‘ Progressive De- 
mocracy.” 

Another element of disintegration of the Labor party may 
appear if it fail to act in harmony with the Democratic party. 
Unless thus harmonized, how can it march successfully against 
unjust inequalities of fortune and monstersof monopoly ? Demo- 
cratic platforms have favored the incorporation of labor organiza- 
tions and the repeal of all laws restricting the free action of 
Labor. Not to speak.of the numerous laws upon this head which 
have passed Democratic State Legislatures, nine bills passed the 
present Democratic Federal branch. Only two of these have passed 
the Republican Senate. The pledge of the Democratic National 
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platform of 1880 was <‘ to protect the laboring man alike against 
the Cormorant and the Commune.” Thus it is in accord with 
the National-Greenback-Labor sentiment, which, when in full tide, 
denounced the red flag of Communism imported from Europe, 
which asked for an equal division of property; and equally 
denounced the corporate Communism which has accomplished by 
corrupt influences the unequal divisions of property. 

Monopolistic schemes, whether by land-grants and tariff, or by 
judicial decision and legislative enactment, destroy the rewards of 
toil and the incentives to industry. The Democracy has been 
and will be, from its constituent elements, the only potential 
ally of Labor in the coming contests against these chartered irreg- 
ularities. Some of these wrongs are remediless by statute. The 
remedy for others is to be found in adherence to the Democratic 
creed of limited powers. Forfeitures of public lands for misuse or 
non-use of charters, the regulation of inter-State transportation, 
questions of taxation, Federal and local, direct and indirect, on 
personal and real estate, and on inheritances, the mitigation of 
the legal severities and disabilities of Labor and the elevation of the 
toiler,—these will find their best association with the Democratic 
party. If not found there, where will it be found ? These ques- 
tions are of more moment than those of civil-service reform and 
silver coinage, for they are fundamental. They go to the very 
existence of society and order. 

If it be urged that the vote for Mr. George, the formulation of 
his ideas and the formation of his party, detract from the De- 
mocracy, it may be answered, that there is only one impregnable 
barrier against excesses, As the function of government, whether 
Federal, State, or municipal, is limited to the prescript, the con- 
servatism of the country will rally upon the frontier of written and 
granted powers. ‘There is only one pass over and beyond this 
boundary. It leads into the wide domain of elementary discussion, 
where sits the Witenagemote of an omnipotent sovereignty. New 
York has said that her present constitution requires revision. Her 
people have accomplished what Gambetta called the peaceful revo- 
lution of the horologue. The wisdom of the present has concluded 
to scrutinize the unwisdom of a half-century ago. New factors of 
civilization have led to vast advancements in our State, counties 
and cities. A new political establishment is invoked. As no 
law is irrevocable, and as the organic law itself is amenable to 
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change, the labor reformers have here, providentially or accident- 
ally almost, an arena prepared for them. Here is a safe and valid 
vent for their cherished idealogies. Here they may burn their ex- 
plosives on the surface harmlessly, subject to ‘‘ bucolic” ratifi- 
cation. If the prescribed mode be pursued, there is no limita- 
tion on the popular power of this State, in establishing its funda- 
mental law, except one—the Federal constitution. ‘The conven- 
tion crowns popular soverignty! ‘Therein the wildest vagaries 
may have acceptance orconfutation. Does the Labor advocate de- 
sire new laws to effectuate his system of taxing the naked land and 
exempting its improvements? Here is his field! No charges of 
anarchy, or communism, are here logical. No judicial decision 
may appall. As the writer said, when in Congress, on the 10th of 
January, 1865, in favoring the right to amend the Federal consti- 
tution, abolishing slavery : 

‘This power of unlimited amendment is an element of Democ- 
racy. Our ancestry, however prudent and wise, did not tie the 
hands of the children nor shackle their liberties by laws so irrev- 
ocable that no mode of change was allowed. In our State consti- 
tutions, this power of amendment has been and is being exercised 
almost every decade. Why? On the principle of Jeremy Bentham 
(Benthamiana, p. 220), that at each point of time the sovereign 
for the time possesses such means as the nature of the case affords, 
for making himself acquainted with the exigencies of his own 
time. With reference to the future, he has no such means.” 
Bentham thus argues against the transfer of the government 
from those who possess the best means to those who possess the 
least means of information. Shall the past century rule the pres- 
ent ? No, not unless they are better informed, or feel more inter- 
est in the future generation than their own. Why should we of 
the nineteenth century tie up the hands of the twentieth ? Why 
should the dead forever rule the living ? Is a tyranny inexorable 
because it is established in the past ? Is a law immutable because 
made by the fathers? If the law be despotic, who then shall 
reverse it? Mr. Bentham says: ‘‘ Suppose a law a good one, it 
will be supported not by absurdity and deception, but from its 
own excellency. A declaration that this or that law is immutable, 
so far from being a proper argument to enforce its permanency, is 
rather a presumption that such a law has some mischievous ten- 
dency.” 
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Here, then, is the forum for the practical or visionary re- 
former. Here is the ordeal of ‘‘ Progressive Democracy.” If it 
have vitality enough to survive this ordeal, it will be armed for 
1888. Its Knights of Labor will be thrice armed. If it be right, 
that the realty alone should be taxed ; that no one should hold the 
land, with its minerals, its crops, or its structures; and that the 
land, and its increment should go to the State, for the common 
benefit, then let it be shown. The burden rests on all innova- 
tors. The Convention will be open. Let the new theses as to 
railroad and telegraph ownership by the State; the abolition of 
taxation upon buildings, improvements, and all other things of 
human production, and taxation on the value of land alone to pro- 
vide for purposes of common necessity and benefit, be nailed upon 
the very door-posts of the Convention ! 

The success of Mr. Hewitt in challenging these and other 
propositions has radical significance. It is more extensive than 
the interests of New York City and State. In making the con- 
test, aloof from the mire of city and State politics ; in raising the 
issue of law with liberty, or liberty without law, above class and 
party prejudices and the sordid allurement of equalizing posses- 
sions, into the purer atmosphere of social and ethical discussion, 
Mr. Hewitt elevated our municipal conflict. It is now a contest— 
State, national, and international. 

For this, he deserves the meed of praise from every patriot 
and student of social science. The issue he makes is so relevant 
to the prevailing discontent, and so clear to the mind of the peo- 
ple, that the strength and weakness of the contending theories, 
and the consequences of their adoption or rejection, are apparent. 
We are now enabled to make upon the quivering body politic a 
vivisection of its vital elements for the instruction of the thought- 
ful suffragan. Herein lies the most pregnant lesson of the late 
election ; and New York City and State were happily chosen as 
the theatre for the demonstration. 


S. S. Cox. 














JEFFERSON DAVIS AND THE MISSISSIPPI 
CAMPAIGN. 





In Mr. Davis’s account of the military operations in Missis- 
sippi in 1863, their disastrous result is attributed to my miscon- 
duct. My object in the following statement is to exhibit the true 
causes of those disasters. 

The combination of Federal military and naval forces which pro- 
duced that result was made practicable by the military errors of 
the Confederate Government in 1862, and was made successful 
by its repetition of the gravest of those errors in 1863. The Con- 
federate army that fought at Shiloh was reorganized by General 
Beauregard at Corinth, and occupied that position until the 29th 
of May, when that officer led it to Tupelo in consequence of 
the near approach of General Halleck’s vastly superior forces. 
There, about the middle of June, General Beauregard was com- 
pelled by ill health to transfer his command to General Bragg. 
The discipline and instruction of those troops had been greatly 
improved at Corinth and Tupelo ; so that they were in excellent 
condition for marches and for battles before the middle of July. 
They numbered 45,000. And there were 22,000 other Confed- 
erate troops in Mississippi, in two bodies, one commanded by 
Major-General Van Dorn, the other by Major-General Price. 
Those two officers were independent of each other—and, strange 
to say, of General Bragg also. 

In the first half of July, General Halleck was ordered to Wash- 
ington as General-in-Chief. Before leaving Corinth, he transferred 
General Buell, with his troops, to Middle Tennessee, and left Gen- 
eral Grant in command of those holding in subjection Northeast- 
ern Mississippi and Southern West Tennessee. For this object, 
they were distributed in Corinth, Memphis, Jackson, and inter- 
mediate places. They numbered about 42,000 present for duty by 
Mr. Davis’s estimate. Their wide dispersion put them at the 
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mercy of any superior or equal force, such as the Confederacy 
could have brought against them readily ; but this opportunity, 
such a one as has rarely occurred in war, was put aside by the 
Confederate Government; and the army which, properly used, 
would have secured to the South the possession of Tennessee and 
Mississippi was employed in a wild expedition into Kentucky, 
which could have had only the results of araid. Mr. Davis extols 
the strategy of that operation, which, he says, ‘‘ manwuvred the 
foe out of a large and to us important territory.” This advantage, 
if it could be called so, was of the briefest. For this ‘‘ foe” drove 
us out of Kentucky in a few weeks, and recovered permanently 
‘the large and to us important territory.” After General Bragg 
was compelled to leave Kentucky, the Federal army, which until 
then had been commanded by General Buell, was established at 
Nashville, under General Rosecrans. And General Bragg, by a 
very circuitous route through Southeastern Kentucky and North- 
eastern ‘Tennessee, brought his troops to the neighborhood of Mur- 
freesboro’. Mr. Davis says (page 384, Vol. IL.) that ‘‘ the strength 
of the Federal army, as we have ascertained, was 65,000 men.” 
Army returns show that it was a little less than 47,000, and Gen- 
eral Bragg’s 44,000. 

General Grant was then in Northern Mississippi, with an army 
formed by uniting the detachments that had been occupying 
Corinth and various points in Southern West Tennessee. He was 
preparing for the invasion of Mississippi, with the special object 
of gaining possession of Vicksburg by the combined action of 
his army and Admiral Porter’s squadron, which was in readiness. 
To oppose him, Lieutenant-General Pemberton, who commanded 
the department of Mississippi and East Louisiana, had an active 
army of 23,000 effective infantry and artillery, and above 6,000 
cavalry, most of it irregular. There were also entrenched camps 
at Vicksburg and Port Hudson, each held by about 6,000 men, 
protecting batteries of old smooth-bore guns, which, it was 
hoped, would prevent the Federal war vessels from occupying 
the intermediate part of the Mississippi. Lieutenant-General 
Holmes was then encamped near Little Rock with an army of 
above 50,000 men, as General Cooper, Adjutant-General, re- 
ported to the President in my presence. There were no Federal 


forces in Arkansas at the time, except one or two garrisons. 
In all the time to which the preceding relates, I had been out 
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of service from the effects of two severe wounds received in the 
battle of Seven Pines. On the 12th of November I reported my- 
self fit for duty. The Secretary of War replied that 1 would be 
assigned to service in Tennessee and Mississippi in a few days. 
Thinking myself authorized to make suggestions in relation to 
the warfare in which I was to be engaged, I proposed to the 
Secretary, in his office, that, as the Federal forces about to invade 
Mississippi were united in that State, ours available for its de- 
fense should be so likewise ; therefore General Holmes should be 
ordered to unite his forces with General Pemberton’s without de- 
lay. Asareply, he read me a letter of late date from himself to 
General Holmes, instructing that officer to make the movement 
just suggested, and then a note from the President directing 
him to countermand his order to General Holmes. A few days 
after this, General Randolph resigned the office of Secretary of 
War—unfortunately for the Confederacy. On the 24th of 
November, Mr. Seddon, who had succeeded General Randolph as 
Secretary of War, assigned me to the command of the depart- 
ments of General Bragg and Lieut.-Gens. E. Kirby Smith and 
Pemberton, each to command his department under me. In 
acknowledging this order, I again suggested the transfer of the 
army in Arkansas to Mississippi. The suggestion was not 
adopted or noticed. 

The Government placed my headquarters at Chattanooga, but 
authorized me to move them as occasion might require. On the 
4th of December, I received there a telegram from the Adjutant- 
General, informing me that Lieutenant-General Pemberton was 
falling back before a very superior force ; that ‘* Lieutenant- 
General Holmes has been peremptorily ordered to reinforce him, 
but that, as his troops may be too late, the President urges on you 
the importance of sending a sufficient force from General Bragg’s 
command to the aid of Lieutenant-General Pemberton.” I replied 
that Lieutenant-General Holmes’s troops could join the army in 
Mississippi much sooner than General Bragg’s, and that the latter 
officer could not give adequate aid to the army in Mississippi with- 
out exposing himself to inevitable defeat. And further, that there 
was no object in our retaining troops in Arkansas, where they 
could find no enemy. For these reasons, I declined to weaken 
General Bragg without further orders to do so. 

About the 9th of December the President passed through 
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Chattanooga on his way to Murfreesboro’, to decide, at General 
Bragg’s headquarters, whether the army of Tennessee or that of 
Arkansas should furnish the reinforcements necessary to enable 
the Confederacy to hold the Mississippi and its valley. He returned 
in two or three days, and directed me to order General Bragg to send 
10,000 of his men under Major-General Stevenson, to report to 
General Pemberton. The order was given as the Prerident’s. He 
then set out to Mississippi, desiring me to accompany him. 

In Jackson, which he reached the morning of the 19th, he 
found the Legislature in session. It had been convened by Governor 
Pettus to bring out the remaining military resources of the State, 
to aid in its defense. He addressed that body in a speech full of 
sound sense and patriotisth. 

On the 21st and 22d, he inspected the water batteries and land de- 
fenses of Vicksburg—which were very extensive, but slight—the 
usual defect of Confederate engineering. He also conferred with 
the commander, Major-Gen. M. L. Smith, and me, in reference 
to the forces required to hold that place and Port Hudson, and to 
oppose General Grant in the field at the same time. We agreed 
(General Smith and I) that at least 20,000 more troops were neces- 
sary, and I again urged him to transfer the troops in Arkansas to 
Mississippi. In a friendly note to General Holmes, which I was 
permitted to read, he pointed out to him that he would benefit the 
service by sending 20,000 men into Mississippi, but gave him no 
order ; consequently no troops came. And an army outnumbering 
that which General Grant was then commanding was left idle, 
while preparations were in progress, near it, for the conquest of a 
portion of the Confederacy so important as the valley of the Mis- 
sissippl. 

From Vicksburg the President visited General Pemberton’s 
army in the extensive position it was intrenching near Grenada, 
so extensive that it is fortunate for us, probably, that General Grant 
was prevented from trying its strength. In conversing with the 
President concerning the operations impending, General Pember- 
ton and I advocated opposite modes of warfare. 

On the 25th the President returned to Jackson, and on the 
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{th information was received from General Loring, commanding 
near Grenada, that General Grant’s army, which had been advanc- 
ing, was retiring in consequence of the destruction of the depot of 
supplies at Holly Springs by the gallant Van Dorn’s daring and 
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skillfully executed enterprise, surpassed by none of its character 
achieved during the war. This depot was to supply the Federal 
army in its march toward Vicksburg. Its destruction frustrated 
that design. General Van Dorn accomplished it on the 19th, 
with a brigade of cavalry, attacking, defeating and capturing a 
superior force. The supplies were destroyed by burning the store- 
houses—to which the consent of the owners was freely given. 

The destruction of these stores compelled General Grant to 
fall back, and gave the Confederate Government abundant time 
for thorough preparation to meet his next advance. The most 
effective, indeed a decisive one, would have required but twelve or 
fifteen days—the uniting Lieutenant-General Holmes’s troops with 
Lieutenant-General Pemberton’s, in Mississippi, which would 
have formed an effective force of little less than 75,000 men. 

Before Mr. Davis returned to Richmond, I represented to him 
that my command was a nominal one merely, and useless ; be- 
cause the great distance between the armies of Tennessee and 
Mississippi, and the fact that they had different objects and ad- 
versaries, made it impossible to combine their action ; so there was 
no employment for me unless I should take command of one of 
the armies in an emergency, which, as each had its own General, 
was not intended or desirable. He replied that the great dis- 
tance of these departments from the seat of government made it 
necessary that there should be an officer near them with authority 
to transfer troops from one to the other in emergencies. I sug- 
gested that each was too weak for its object ; and that neither, 
therefore, could be drawn upon to strengthen the other ; and that 
the distance between them was so great as to make such temporary 
transfers impracticable. These objections were disregarded, how- 
ever. 

The detaching of almost a fourth of General Bragg’s army to 
Mississippi, while of no present value to that department, was 
disastrous to that of Tennessee, for it caused the battle of Mur- 
freesboro’. 

General Rosecrans was, of course, soon informed of the great 
reduction of his antagonist’s strength, and marched from Nash- 
ville to attack him. The battle, that of Murfreesboro’ or Stone’s 
River, occurred on the 31st of December, and was one of the most 
obstinately contested and bloody of the war, in proportion to the 
numbers engaged. 
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General Bragg reported that he had engaged in the battle 
30,000 infantry and artillery and 5,000 cavalry, of whom he lost 
above 10,000. General Rosecrans reported that he had upon the 
field 43,400 infantry and artillery, and 3,300 cavalry, of whom 
9,267 were killed and wounded, and 3,450 captured. The result 
of this action compelled the Confederate army to fall back and 
place itself behind Duck River, at Manchester, Tullahoma and 
Shelbyville. 

Early in December, General Grant projected an enterprise 
against Vicksburg, under General Sherman’s command. He di- 
rected that officer to embark at Memphis with about 30,000 men, 
descend the river with them to the neighborhood of the place, 
and with the co-operation of Admiral Porter’s squadron, proceed 
to reduce it. 

General Sherman entered the Yazoo with his forces on the 
26th of December ; employed several days in reconnoitring, and 
on the 29th made a vigorous assault upon the defensive line near 
Chickasaw Bayou, manned by Brig.-Gen. 8. D. Lee’s brigade, 
which repelled the attack. General Pemberton reported that the 
Confederate loss was 150, and that of the Federals 1,100. 

The combined land and naval forces then left the Yazoo, and, 
entering the Arkansas, ascended it to Arkansas post, which they 
captured, with its garrison of 5,000 Confederate troops. 

In the mean time, General Pemberton brought what had been 
his active forces into Vicksburg. 

On the 20th of January, all the troops destined for the opera- 
tions against Vicksburg were ordered by General Grant to Milliken’s 
Bend and Young’s Point, where he joined them on the 29th. 
These troops were employed until April in cutting a canal through 
the point of land opposite to Vicksburg, to enable the Federal vessels 
to pass it without exposure to the batteries. The attempt was un- 
successful, however. 

In the mean time, Brigadier-General Bowen was detached with 
three brigades to Grand Gulf, to construct batteries there ; and 
Major-General Loring, with a similar detachment, was sent to 
select and fortify a position to prevent the enemy from approach- 
ing Vicksburg by the Yazoo Pass and River. He constructed a 
field-work for this object at the head of the Yazoo. A flotilla of 
nine United States gunboats and 20 transports, carrying 4,500 
troops, appeared before it on the llth of March ; constructed 
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a land battery, which, with the gunboats, cannonaded the fort 
several days ; but the steady fire of the little work compelled the 
assailants to draw off and return to the Mississippi. 

On the 22d of January, while inspecting the works for the de- 
fense of Mobile, then in course of construction, I received orders 
by telegraph from the President to go to General Bragg’s head- 
quarters ‘‘ with the least delay.” A letter from him delivered to 
me in Chattanooga told for what service. It was to ascertain if Gen- 
eral Bragg had so far lost the confidence of the army as to make it 
expedient to remove him from command. After making the neces- 
sary investigation thoroughly, Icame to the conclusion that there 
was no ground for the general’s removal, so reported, and re- 
sumed the inspection at Mobile. While so employed, I received a 
telegram from the Secretary of War, in which he ordered me to 
direct General Bragg to report at the War Department for confer- 
ence ; and to assume, myself, direct charge of the army in Middle 
Tennessee. On my return to Tullahoma under this order, I learned 
that the General was devoting himself to Mrs. Bragg, who was sup- 
posed to be at the point of death. So the communication of the 
order to him was postponed, and the postponement and the cause 
reported to the Secretary. Mrs. Bragg’s condition improved, how- 
ever ; but before it became such as to permit General Bragg to re- 
turn to military duty, I had become unfit for it, and was compelled 
to retain him in the command of the army of Tennessee and put 
myself under the care of a surgeon. This sickness continued for 
weeks, and was reported repeatedly. 

The United States naval officers had already ascertained that 
their iron-clads could pass the Confederate batteries without great 
danger. For, as General Pemberton had reported, the Hartford 
and Albatross had passed those of Port Hudson while most of the 
guns were engaged with the other vessels of Admiral Farragut’s 
squadron. This reduced the value of our water batteries greatly. 
Yet in the first half of April, General Pemberton became convinced 
that General Grant had abandoned the design against Vicksburg, 
and was preparing to re-embark his forces, perhaps to join General 
Rosecrans ; and on the 11th he expressed the belief that most of 
those troops were being withdrawn to Memphis, and that he himself 
was assembling troops at Jackson to follow this movement. This 
was approved. On the 17th, however, he reported that the Federal 
army had resumed its offensive operations. He also reported that 
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General Grant was occupying New Carthage, and that there were 
nine Federal gunboats between Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 

Colonel Grierson set out from Lagrange, on the 17th, on his 
noted raid through Mississippi, which terminated at Baton Rouge, 
May 2d. The mischief reported was the burning of some bridges, 
engines and cars near Newton, the destruction of ammunition and 
ears at Hazelhurst, and the burning of the railroad depot and 
cars at Brookhaven. Several brigades of infantry were detached 
to protect such property ; but fruitlessly, of course. 

Admiral Porter’s squadron, and three transports towing barges, 
passed Vicksburg in the night of the 16th, and ran down to Hard 
Times, where the army was ; and six more transports and barges 
followed in the night of the 22d. On the two occasions, one 
transport was sunk, another burned, and six barges rendered un- 
serviceable by the fire of the batteries. 

General Grant’s plan seems to have been to take possession of 
Grand Gulf, and thence operate against Vicksburg ; for Admiral 
Porter’s squadron commenced firing upon the Confederate works 
“arly in the morning of the 29th, and the Thirteenth Corps was 
ready to seize them as soon as their guns should be silenced ; but 
as their fire had slackened but little at six o’clock, General Grant 
changed his plan, and sent his troops and transports to the land- 
ing place, six miles from Bruinsburg, on the east bank of the 
river. The four divisions of the Thirteenth Corps were ferried to 
that point during the day of the 30th. 

General Bowen, at Grand Gulf, observed this, and led parts of 
his three brigades (5,000 men) to the road from Bruinsburg to 
Port Gibson, four miles in advance of the latter. By admirable 
conduct and great advantages of ground, this handful delayed the 
advance of the Thirteenth Corps six or eight hours. Lieutenant- 
General Pemberton informed me of this engagement by telegraph 
during the fighting, adding: ‘‘I should have large re-enforce- 
ments.” I replied immediately : ‘‘ If General Grant’s army lands 
on this side of the river, the safety of Mississippi depends on beat- 
ing it. For that object you should unite your whole force.” And 
I telegraphed again next day: ‘‘ If Grant’s army crosses, unite all 
your forces to beat it. Success will give you back what was 
abandoned to win it.” In transmitting General Pemberton’s call 
for re-enforcements to the Secretary of War, I said: ‘* They cannot 
be sent from here without giving up Tennessee.” 
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On the 3d, Bowen’s troops abandoned Grand Gulf and returned 
to Vicksburg. Onthe same day, the Seventeenth Corps joined the 
Thirteenth at Willow Springs, where the two waited for the 
Fifteenth, which came up on the 8th. The army then marched 
toward Raymond, the Seventeenth Corps leaving first, and the 
Fifteenth second. 

In the evening of May 9th, I received, by telegraph, orders to 
proceed at once to Mississippi and take chief command of the forces 
there, and to arrange to take with me, for temporary service, or to 
have follow without delay, 3,000 good troops. I replied instantly : 
‘Your dispatch of this morning received. I shall go imme- 
diately, although unfit for service,” and took the first train, which 
was in the morning of the 10th. At Lake Station, on the 13th, I 
found a telegram from General Pemberton, dated 12th, informing 
me that the enemy was apparently moving in heavy force on 
Edwards Depot . . . ‘that it will be the battle-field if I can 
carry forward sufficient force, leaving troops enough to secure the 
safety of this place (Vicksburg).” This was the first intelligence 
of the Federal army received from General Pemberton since the 
Ist of the month. 

I arrived in Jackson at nightfall, exhausted by an uninter- 
rupted journey of four days, undertaken from a sick room ; in 
consequence of which Major Mirus, chief quartermaster of the 
department, the first officer who reported to me, found me in bed. 
He informed me, among other military occurrences, that two 
brigades had marched into the town an hour or two before. 
Brigadier-General Gregg, their senior officer, reported to me soon 
after that he had been ordered from Port Hudson to Raymond by 
General Pemberton, but had been driven from that place the day 
before by the Seventeenth (U. 8.) Corps ; and in obedience to the 
General’s instructions for such an event, had fallen back to Jack- 
son, accompanied by Brigadier-General Walker, whom he had met 
on the way, marching to join him with his brigade. The latter 
had just come from General Beauregard’s department. There 
were about 6,000 men in the two brigades. 

He said further that Colonel Wirt Adams, of the cavalry, had 
informed him that General Pemberton’s forces were at Edwards 
depot, twenty miles from Vicksburg, and his headquarters at 
Bovina, eight miles from that place ; that the Seventeenth Corps 
(McPherson’s) had moved that day from Raymond to Clinton, nine 
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or ten miles from Jackson, on the road to Vicksburg. He added 
that General Maxey’s brigade from Port Hudson was expected in 
Jackson next day. I had passed General Gist’s, during that day, 
on its way from Charleston. The arrival of these troops, and, as 
I hoped, 3,000 from Tennessee, would increase the force in Jackson 
to near 15,000 men. The most important measure to be executed 
then was the junction of these reinforcements with the army. 
For that object, an order in writing was sent without delay to 
General Pemberton by Captain Yerger, who volunteered to bear 
it, to move to Clinton at once and attack a Federal corps there, 
the troops in Jackson to co-operate ; to beat that detachment and 
establish communication, that he might be reinforced. It was de- 
livered at Bovina early next morning, and General Pemberton re- 
plied promptly that he ‘‘ moved at once with his whole available 
force ;” but in the ride of ten or twelve miles to his camp at Ed- 
wards Depot, he determined to disobey my order, and on his ar- 
rival assembled a council of war, which he informed of that 
intention, and consulted upon the measure to be substituted for 
the movement to Clinton. It was decided to move southward to 
a point on the road by which General Grant’s forces had ad- 
vanced, which would have made it impossible for the troops then 
in Jackson and other expected reinforcements to join his army. 

Mr. Davis says of this (page 404-5): ‘‘ When he (Johnston) 
reached Jackson, learning that the enemy was between that place 
and the position occupied by General Pemberton’s forces, about 
thirty miles distant, he halted there and opened correspondence 
with General Pemberton, from which confusion and consequent 
disasters resulted, which might have been avoided had he, with 
or without his reinforcements, proceeded to General Pemberton’s 
headquarters in the field.” 

Mr. Davis knew that I had been sick five or six weeks when 
ordered to Mississippi, and therefore had no right to suppose that 
I was able to make a night ride of thirty miles, after a journey of 
fourdays. He knew, too, that my course, which he now condemns, 
was the only one offering us a hope of success ; for he indorsed 
on a letter of mine, giving a brief account of these events to the 
Secretary of War: ‘‘ Do not perceive why a junction was not at- 
tempted, which would have made our force nearly equal in num- 
ber to the estimated strength of the enemy; and might have 
resulted in a total defeat under circumstances which rendered 
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retreat or reinforcement to him scarcely practicable.” It would 
be doing injustice to Mr. Davis’s intelligence to think that he 
really believes that I am chargeable with the consequences of the 
disobedience of my indispensable order, or that he is ignorant 
that our only hope of success lay in the execution of that order, 
and that to disobey it was to ruin us. 

After the decision of the council of war, General Pemberton 
remained at Edwards Depot at least twenty-four hours; and 
instead of marching in the morning of the 14th, his movement was 
commenced so late on the 15th that he bivouacked at night but 
three or four miles from the ground he had left. Here, soon after 
nightfall, the camp-fires of a division were pointed out to him, 
He took no measures in consequence, however. Soon after sunrise 
on the 16th he received an order from me, the second one, to march 
toward Clinton that our forces might be united. He made prepa- 
rations to obey it ; and, in acknowledging it, described the route 
he intended to follow; but remained passive five or six hours, 
until near noon, before a single Federal division, when General 
Grant, having brought up six other divisions, attacked him. Not- 
withstanding the enemy’s great superiority of numbers, General 
Pemberton maintained a spirited contest of several hours, but was 
finally driven from the field. This was the battle of Baker’s 
Creek, or Champion Hill. The Confederate troops retreated 
toward Vicksburg, but bivouacked at night near the Big Black ; 
one division in some earthworks in front of the bridge, the other 
a mile or twoin rearofit. Loring, whose division was in the rear 
in quitting the field, instead of crossing Baker’s Creek, turned 
southward, and by a skillfully conducted march eluded the enemy, 
and in three days joined the troops from the east assembling near 
Jackson. On the near approach of the pursuing army next morn- 
ing, the troops in front of the bridge abandoned the intrench- 
ments and retreated rapidly to Vicksburg, accompanied by the 
division that had been posted west of the river. Information of 
this was brought to me in the evening of that day, and I imme- 
diately wrote to General Pemberton that, if invested in Vicksburg, 
he must ultimately surrender ; and that, instead of losing both 
troops and place, he must save the troops by evacuating Vicks- 
burg, and marching to the northeast. The question of obeying 
this order was submitted by him to a council of war, which 
decided that ‘‘it was impossible to withdraw the troops from that 
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position with such morals and material as to be of further service 
to the Confederacy.” This allegation was refuted by the courage, 
fortitude, and discipline displayed by that army under General 
Pemberton’s command, in the long siege that followed. 

The investment of the place was completed on the 19th; on 
the 20th Gist’s brigade from Charleston, on the 21st Ector’s and 
McNair’s from Tennessee, and on the 23d Maxey’s from Port Hud- 
son, joined Gregg’s and Walker’s near Canton. This force was fur- 
ther increased on the 3d of June by the arrival of Breckenridge’s di- 
vision and Jackson’s (2,000) cavalry from the army of Tennessee, 
and Evans’s brigade from Charleston. These troops, except the 
cavalry, having come by railroad, were not equipped for the ser- 
vice before them: that of rescuing the garrison of Vicksburg. 
They required artillery, draft horses and mules, wagons, ammu- 
nition and provisions, all in large numbers and quantity; the 
more because it was necessary to include the Vicksburg troops in 
our estimates. 

According to Lieutenant-General Pemberton’s report of March 
31st, 1863 (the only one I can find), he had then present for duty 
2,360 officers and 28,221 enlisted men. ‘These were the troops 
that occupied Vicksburg and the camp at Edwards Depot when 
General Pemberton received my order dated May 13th. There were, 
besides, above 2,000 cavalry in the northern and southwestern 
parts of the State. 

I have General Grant’s reports of May 31st and June 30th, 1863. 
The first shows a force of 2,991 officers and 47,500 enlisted men 
present for duty; the second, 4,412 officers and 80,866 enlisted 
men present for duty. 

The so-called siege of Vicksburg was little more than a blockade. 
But one vigorous assault was made, which was on the third day. 

Mr. Davis represents that General Pemberton’s operations 
were cramped by a want of cavalry, for which I was responsible. 
He had cavalry enough ; but it was used near the extremities of 
the State against raiding parties, instead of being employed against 
the formidable invasion near the centre. Mr. Davis accepts that 
officer’s idea that a large body of cavalry could have broken General 
Grant’s communication with the Mississippi, and so defeated his 
enterprise. But General Grant had no communication with the 
Mississippi. His troops supplied themselves from the country 
around them. 
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He accuses me of producing ‘‘ confusion and consequent dis- 
aster” by giving a written order to Lieutenant-General Pemberton, 
which he terms opening correspondence. But as that order, dated 
May 13th, was disobeyed, it certainly produced neither confusion 
nor disaster. But ‘‘ consequent disaster” was undoubtedly due to 
the disobedience of that order, which caused the battle of Cham- 
pion Hill. When that order was written, obedience to it, which 
would have united all our forces, might have enabled us to contend 
with General Grant on equal terms, and perhaps to win the cam- 
paign. Strange as it may now seem, Mr. Davis thought so at the 
time, as the indorsement already quoted proves distinctly. 

A proper use of the available resources of the Confederacy 
would have averted the disasters referred to by Mr. Davis. If, 
instead of being sent on the wild expedition into Kentucky, Gen- 
eral Bragg had been instructed to avail himself of the dispersed 
condition of the Federal troops in Northern Mississippi and West 
Tennessee, he might have totally defeated the forces with which 
General Grant invaded Mississippi three months later. Those 
troops were distributed in Corinth, Jackson, Memphis, and inter- 
mediate points, while his own were united, so that he could have 
fought them in detail, with as much certainty of success as can be 
hoped for in war. And such success would have prevented the 
military and naval combination which gave the enemy control of 
the Mississippi and divided the Confederacy, and would have 
given the Confederacy the ascendancy on that frontier. It is evi- 
dent, and was so then, that the three bodies of Confederate troops 
in Mississippi in July, 1863, should have been united under Gen- 
eral Bragg. The army of above 65,000 men so formed, could not 
have been seriously resisted by the Federal forces, not only greatly 
inferior to it in numbers, but so distributed that the various parts 
could have been attacked separately, and certainly defeated, prob- 
ably destroyed. 

Even after this failure, the Confederates were stronger to repel 
invasion than the Federals to invade. By uniting their forces in 
Arkansas with those in Mississippi, an army of above 70,000 men 
would have been formed, to meet General Grant’s of 43,000. In 
all human probability such a force would have totally defeated the 
invading army, and not only preserved Mississippi but enabled us 
to recover Tennessee. 

But if there were some necessity known only to the President, 
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to keep the Confederate troops then in Arkansas on that side of 
the Mississippi, he could have put General Pemberton on at least 
equal terms with his antagonist, by giving the troops in April 
actually sent to him late in May. This would have formed an army 
of above 50,000 men. General Grant landed two corps, less than 
30,000 men, on the 30th of April and Ist and 2d of May ; and it 
was not until the 8th of May that the arrival of Sherman’s corps 
increased his force to about 43,000 men. The Confederate rein- 
forcements could have been sent into Mississippi as well early in 
April as late in May ; and in that event, without bad generalship 
on our part, the chances of success would have been in our favor, 


decidedly. 


JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON. 




















SALMON P. CHASE. 


T'HIs gentleman, a New Englander by birth, came to the West 
when a youth. A man of fine intellect and rare culture, he had a 
cold, unimpulsive temperament, that gave to his manners a digni- 
fied reserve that repelled familiarity, and interfered materially 
with his popularity. His fine presence, for he was tall, erect and 
admirably proportioned, with his grave manner, impressed the 
crowd, and created respect without liking. These qualities are, 
however, more potent in the end than more genial ones. Many a 
statesman, honored in his grave, owed his success in life to the 
prima facie evidence of wisdom, so acceptable to the popular mind, 
that is found in silent gravity. The late Tom Corwin, of Ohio, a 
man of genius and infinite humor, on one occasion, when lecturing 
me for my disposition to joke with a crowd, said : 

‘* Don’t do it, my boy. You should always remember that the 
crowd looks up to the ring-master and down on the clown. It 
resents that which amuses. The clown is the more clever fellow 
of the two, but he is despised. If you would succeed in life, you 
must be solemn, solemn as an ass. All the great monuments of 
earth have been built over solemn asses.” 

Salmon P. Chase was anything but a solemn ass. His intel- 
lectual attainments put him at the head of his profession, that of 
lawyer, before they made him conspicuous as a politician. He 
was a hard student, and his thoughtful processes assimilated, 
well and rapidly, the information he acquixed. 

Looking at Chase through life, and regarding his characteris- 
tics since his death, I find now, as I found when we were friends, 
a mystery in the fact that he was everareformer. For his motive 
for action was not in his heart. He had no impulses of that sort 
that I could ever discover. The elevated plane upon which he 
guided his life, a singularly pure and just one, came of his stern 
sense of duty. This was not difficult ; for he had no youth. He 
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was born an old man in that respect, and had no heartfelt im- 
pulses to impel him to indiscretions. He never used tobacco 
in any form, nor wine, save as social decorum called for its use. 
He had passion without sentiment, and when he married it was 
with more regard for the proprieties of life than the gratification 
of a lover’s mad impulse ; and herein lies the contradiction that 
makes him a mystery. He had ahigh regard for these proprieties 
of life, and none whatever for the law. Nowreform is not repu- 
table. Intrenched wrong finds its most powerful defense in its 
respectability. They who seek to undermine the respectable are 
low fellows, and the very name assumed by the reformer becomes 
one of reproach. Long after the death of our Saviour, to be 
called a Christian was to have applied a term of fearful stain 
which justified immediate and shameful death, as cruel and 
shameful as that awarded our God by the respectable classes of 
Jerusalem. When Salmon P. Chase gave in his open adhesion to 
the anti-slavery cause, he was called an abolitionist. He might as 
well, considering the effect, have been denounced as a thief or a 
burglar. His reputable friends (and having married into a 
wealthy and aristocratic family, he had many such) looked down 
on him with pity and contempt. 

Chase, in his shy, awkward way, cultivated young men remark- 
able for their evidences of intellect or show of eccentricity. I was 
one of his protégés. I write this without claiming any compli- 
ment on that score. One defect in this eminent statesman was his 
ignorance of human pature. He did not know one man from 
another, save in the man’s professions. He took those very men 
at the valuation acquaintance put on them. This ignorance added 
greatly to his guecess; for we lose more through our suspicions 
than we gain through our credulousness. We are given to the 
strange belief that back of every man’s act lies a selfish motive, 
and this, although we are taught by a study of ourselves that 
nearly all our actions originate in impulses or from circumstances 
over which we have no control, or from both, and seldom, if ever, 
from a cold, calculating consideration of how we may use others 
to our own advantage. At the same time, Chase’s confidence gave 
his upright character its only taint in the eyes of the world. He 
had around him, from first to last, about the worst set of men 
that ever environed a leader, and these gave interpretation to 
many of his acts. These fellows, of course, used him to enrich 
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or elevate themselves, and the people at large held their master 
responsible. 

On this matter of good or bad human nature Mr. Chase could 
reason, in a general way, with the terse epigrammatic force so pecu- 
liar to him, without being able to make personal application of his 
knowledge. I remember, for example, visiting the Ohio peniten- 
tiary with him while he was governor of the State. Returning, 
we walked to the Capitol. After a long silence the governor said, 
‘‘ There is not much difference between the convicts imprisoned in 
those walls and the ordinary run of people outside.” This did not 
surprise me, for I had long before learned my friend’s character 
blindness ; but when he continued I was surprised : ‘‘ These poor 
fellows are not wicked, they are weak ; they have not sense enough 
to be cautious, nor have they enough strength of character to resist 
temptation. The law catches the small rogues ; the big rascals are 
too wary to approach the net. I think sometimes that our crimi- 
nals are not in the penitentiary, but in the churches. The cool, 
selfish villains wear the cloak of religion, and hedge themselves 
about with the intensest respectability. They are our bad men, 
and from them we suffer.” 

“Yes,” I added ; ‘‘ that was the sort that crucified Christ. He 
suffered not for his treason, but that he was a low person—the 
associate of the poor, and an agrarian who taught that property 
was continuous theft, before that Frenchman made his discovery. 
The wealthy Moses and sons, the high priests, the aristocrats of 
that day and place, just sickenee over such vulgar notions.” 

‘You do wrong,” said my fciend, ‘‘ to habituate yourself, as I 
perceive you do, to vulgarizing the great truths of revelation. It 
was an awful event, let the motives and passions of poor human 
nature have been what they may. We should see only our Christ 
crucified, and not the horrible crowd that did the deed without 
knowing what they did.” 

Here was no cant, not the slightest shade of hypocrisy in this re- 
buke. Chase was truly of a deep religious nature. He believed with 
the trusting faith of a child in the truths of revelation, not as an 
abstract thing separate and apart from his daily life. It colored all 
his character, and entered into the most minute details of his life. 

In common with half a dozen other young men admitted to 
the bar, but not admitted to legal practice, I had the honor of 
Chase’s intimacy, and it is amusing to look back upon the patron- 
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izing manner in which we sought to protect him. Of all shades 
of political opinion save that of anti-slavery, we felt a sorrow that 
our great man should be engaged in such a vile business as acting 
and laboring with abolitionists. To us, as to the community 
generally, an abolitionist was not only a negro thief, but an asso- 
ciate of negroes and a disturber of the peace. None the less did 
we cling to and seek to give Mr. Chase our protection. 

He was to speak one night at a little school-house some four 
miles from Cincinnati, and notice had been served on him that if 
he did, he would be mobbed. This had no effect on Chase. He 
was a brave man, and a threat of violence only made him the more 
determined to fill his appointment. Find: our persuasion of 
no effect, we armed ourselves and made part of the little crowd 
assembled in the school-house to hear the anti-slavery advocate. 
Save ourselves, the audience was mostly made up of the long- 
haired men and short-haired women peculiar to all reforms. The 
2oom was small and lighted by a few tallow dips, which flared and 
sputtered from the air through the open windows ; for it was sum- 
mer. ‘The meeting being organized, Mr. Chase was introduced 
and began his argument. He was not a fluent speaker, and had a 
voice more guttural than resonant. With few gestures, he spoke 
in an even, unemotional way, as if addressing a court. He got little 
aid from the expression of his fine face, for being extremely near- 
sighted, he had a way of contracting his eyelids, as if he were 
turning his sight in on himself. He had uttered but few sen- 
tences, however, before a wild yell from outside, which seemed to 
go up from every quarter, startled the little audience, and imme- 
diately several eggs were thrown in, with great force, through 
the windows. The audience rose to its feet, the women screamed, 
more in wrath than fear, and the men gave utterance to more 
profanity than I thought the fanatical were capable of. We of 
the body-guard rushed out, firing our pistols right and left, doing 
no harm that I ever heard of, but putting the ruffians so effectually 
to flight that we had no further interruption of that sort. Pistols 
were things not counted on by the crowd accustomed to ride over 
abolitionists without resistance. When we returned to the house, 
Mr. Chase was wiping a rotten egg from his bosom with a delicate 


linen handkerchief, and he then went on with his speech with no 
other sign upon him than a heightened color on his handsome 
face. Through this sort of thing a refined, dignified gentleman 
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came up to be recognized, in the end, as the able leader, if not 
orator, of a party destined to conduct a great war, and control the 
government for a quarter of a century after. How he came to be 
an abolitionist in the first instance, is as strange as that, in the 
end, he should be thrust aside by the party that he had done so 
much to make possible. 

It was in the office of Chase and Ball, on Third Street in Cin- 
cinnati, that the Republican party of to-day was born: Doctor 
Gamaliel Bailey, a man remarkable for his combination of thought 
and action, called the little group of strong men together. There 
were present Chase, Birney, Lewis, and others whose names I have 
forgotten, and before them Doctor Bailey laid his plan of an organi- 
zation. He said it was absurd to have a party outside of the con- 
stitution making war on the government itself. While the organic 
law might be a compact with hell, it could not be successfully 
assailed in an open rebellion. The proper course was to accept the 
guarantees of the constitution as to slavery in the States, but to 
oppose its extension. This in the end would be the death of the 
iniquity, for as slave labor exhausted the soil it lived on, more ter- 
ritory was as necessary for its existence as the air we breathe. 

This shrewd proposition was at once adopted by the leading 
minds of the anti-slavery class. The fanatics, however, for a time 
gave as much trouble to these practical chiefs as the Whig and 
Democratic parties. It was not until the fight grew fierce over 
Kansas and Nebraska that the rank and file swung into line, and, 
by holding the balance between the evenly-divided parties, as to 
numbers, became a power in the land. 

I have often thought since, that, had the Southern slaveholders 
possessed the ability which distinguished these early abolitionists, 
what a different result we would be putting to record. If, instead 
of setting up a government of their own, these Southern leaders 
had fought for what they were pleased to term their rights, under 
the constitution and the flag of our Union, they would have had 
the sympathy of a majority of the North, and the co-operation of 
nearly the entire Democratic party on the free side of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. But when they seceded into a confederacy, threw 
out an alien flag, and fired on Sumter, they changed the issue 
from a question of States rights, under the constitution, to an 
armed conflict between rival sections, and the war went on, not to 
save or destroy slavery, but to save or destroy the nation. 
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This was Chase’s thought, as well as my own. I have often 
heard him say that we owed more to Jefferson Davis for his folly 
than to Abraham Lincoln for his cautious wisdom. 

The Whig party that was born of the old Federal organization 
and Henry Clay, and had great men and great measures, without 
principles other than a conservatism of property privileges, went 
to pieces, and the anti-slavery organization fell heir to its votes. 
Before this, however, Chase, holding the balance of power, was 
first made Senator and afterward Governor of Ohio, 

That man is great who rises successfully to the emergency in 
which he is called to act. Chase, in the Senate, represented no- 
body save Morse and Townsend, the two pivotal votes on which he 
was returned ; but his dignity and power made his sovereign State 
glad to recognize him as her Senator, at a time when our House of 
Lords held the highest political intellect in the land, and was not, 
as now, 22 :ncompetent collection of millionaires. As governor, 
he not only consolidated and held the Whig vote, but he drew 
over a large Democratic support of young men glad to recognize a 
leader of such brain and power. 

When the newly-organized party met at Chicago to nominate 
a Presidential candidate, Chase stood prominent as an available 
man. The Seward party, fighting Chase, fortunately opened the 
way to the nomination of Abraham Lincoln. 

President Lincoln called Chase to the Cabinet as Secretary of 
the Treasury. This was a casualty. Had Mr. Lincoln known of 
the war that was to follow his inauguration, it is not likely that 
he would have selected a man so entirely ignorant of finance, and 
all that pertains to that vexed business, as this man who had never 
given the subject a thought, let alone any study. An illustration 
of this is found in the secretary calling in the good Father Ed- 
ward Purcell, of Cincinnati, to advise with him as to what meas- 
ures were the best to carry on the fiscal agency of a great govern- 
ment, so strangely intrusted to his untried hands ! 

The Secretary of the Treasury proved an eminent secretary, 
on the fact I see demonstrated every day ; and that fact is that the 
man is the most successful in the business which he knows the 
least about. The man who buys to gratify his own taste, is the 
man who will be his own only customer when it comes to selling 
again. The ignorant man, seeking to cater to the tastes and wants 
of his patrons, is eager to learn and open to all information in that 
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direction. The manager of a theatre who does not know Shakes- 
peare from Dion Boucicault, and looks to the box-office for guid- 
ance on the stage; the bookseller, ignorant of the inside of all 
books, who looks solely to the purchaser of books ; the editor who 
writes down to the depraved tastes of the multitude; the shoe- 
maker who looks to the corns and bunions of his buyers instead of 
his own, are all illustrations of what I say. Salmon P. Chase not 
only took the good father into his confidence, but listened with 
inexhaustible patience to the practical financiers, who knew less 
on the subject that made their business than any other class of 
men in the country. 

The war came on. It was the costliest war ever known to a 
civilized people, for we had to pay cash for our experience. To 
get up a regiment called for as much money as to govern a State 
—not less than a million dollars per year for each thousand men. 
To put an army of seventy-five thousand armed men into the 
field, and to keep them there, bid fair to bankrupt the government. 
The secretary, in this awful emergency, found at his back an 
empty treasury and a ruined credit. There was no time to levy 
and collect taxes, and, had there been, the secession of the South- 
ern States carried out our great staple on which our wonderful 
prosperity had been built, and the artillery that shot down our 
flag at Sumter utterly prostrated the business of the country. 

The only way open was to borrow, and even that seemed closed 
to the anxious government at Washington. Capital is not only 
sensitive to danger, but from that very fact is selfish, and with no 
touch whatever of patriotism. We read of noble women contrib- 
uting their jewelry to a cause, of pious men of God melting their 
bells into cannon, but we never read of money-getters fetching 
out their hidden bags under patriotic impulse in aid of a forlorn 
hope. 

The country was aroused to a frenzy by the insolence of the 
Sonth in firing on the flag of the Fathers, and men—God bless 
them !—volunteered to fight in such numbers that the government 
found difficulty in enrolling and arming them. Capital was also 
vociferous. It took the iron-bound oath of allegiance at all hours. 
It made speeches of much sound, if not eloquence, urging men to 
volunteer, but no man brought out his hoarded gold to aid the 
struggling government in its hour of peril. 

The able Secretary lost no time in appeals to the Shylocks. He 
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turned to the noble, patriotic people, who were wheeling into line 
to the roll of the drums, for the credit he needed, and issued 
the greenback. A history of this transaction is curiously illus- 
trative of the two men, Lincoln and Chase, concerned therein. 
Of course, the idea of issuing money directly by the government 
to meet an emergency was as old as governments themselves. 
But Amasa Walker, a distinguished financier of New England, had 
a thought that was new. He suggested that the notes thus issued 
directly from the government to the people, as currency, should 
bear interest. This for the purpose not only of making the notes 
popular, but for the purpose of preventing inflation by inducing 
people to hoard the notes as an investment when the demands of 
trade failed to call them into circulation as a currency. This idea 
struck Mr. David Taylor, of Ohio, with such force that he sought 
Mr. Lincoln and urged him to put the project into immediate 
execution. The President listened patiently, and at the end said, 
** That is a good idea, Taylor, but you must go to Chase. He is 
running that end of the machine, and has time to consider your 
proposition.” 

Taylor sought the Secretary of the Treasury, and laid before 
him Amasa Walker’s plan. Chase heard him through in a cold, 
unpleasant manner, and then said: ‘* That is all very well, Mr. 
Taylor, but there is one little obstacle in the way, that makes the 
plan impracticable, and that is the constitution.” 

Saying this, he turned to his desk as if dismissing both Mr. 
Taylor and his proposition at the same moment. The poor en- 
thusiast felt rebuked and humiliated. He returned to the Presi- 
dent, however, and reported his defeat. Mr. Lincoln looked at 
the would-be financier, with the expression at times so peculiar to 
his homely face, that left one in doubt as to whether he was jest- 
ing or in earnest. 

‘* Taylor,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ go back to Chase and tell him not 
to bother himself about the constitution. Say that I have that 
sacred instrument here at the White House, and I am guarding it 


with great care.” 

Mr. David Taylor demurred to this, on the ground that Mr. 
Chase showed by his manner that he knew all about it, and didn’t 
wish to be bored by any suggestion. 

‘We'll see about that,” exclaimed the President, and taking 
a card from the table, he wrote upon it, ‘‘ The Secretary of the 
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Treasury will please consider Mr. Taylor’s proposition. We must 
have money, and I think this a good way to get it. A. Lincoln.” 

Armed with this, the real father of the greenbacks again sought 
the Secretary. He was received more politely than before, but was 
cut short in his advocacy of the measure by a proposition for both 
of them to see the President. ‘They did so, and Mr. Chase made 
a long and elaborate constitutional argument against the proposed 
measure. ‘* Chase,” said Mr. Lincoln, after the Secretary had 
concluded, ‘‘ down in Illinois I was held to be a pretty good law- 
yer, and I believe I could answer every point you have made, but 
I don’t feel called upon to doit. This thing reminds me of a 
story I read in a newspaper the other day. It was of an Italian 
captain, who run his vessel on a rock and knocked a hole in her 
bottom. He set his men to pumping, and he went to prayers 
before a figure of the Virgin in the bow of the ship. The leak 
gained on them. It looked at last as if the vessel would go down 
with all on board. The captain, at length, in a fit of rage, at not 
having his prayers answered, seized the figure of the Virgin and 
threw it overboard. Suddenly the leak stopped, the water was 
pumped out, and the vessel got safely into port. When docked 
for repairs, the statue of the Virgin Mary was found stuck head- 
foremost in the hole.” 

**T don’t see, Mr. President, the precise application of your 
story,” said Mr. Chase. 

‘* Why, Chase, I don’t intend precisely to throw the Virgin Mary 
overboard, and by that I mean the constitution, but I will stick it 
in the hole if I can. These rebels are violating the constitution to 
destroy the Union ; I will violate the constitution, if necessary, to 
save the Union; and I suspect, Chase, that our constitution is 
going to have a rough time of it before we get done with this row. 
Now, what I want to know is whether, constitution aside, this 
project of issuing interest-bearing notes is a good one.” 

‘*T must say,” responded Mr. Chase, ‘‘ that with the exception 
you make, it is not only a good one, but the only way open to us 
to raise money. If you say so, I will do my best to put it into 
immediate and practical operation, and you will never hear from 
me any opposition on this subject.” 

The people eagerly accepted the loan, which the capitalists were 
prompt to depreciate and dishonor. 

No one can measure correctly the masterly management of this 
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statesman, who does not accept and appreciate the difficulties that 
beset his ways. ‘The intense selfishness of this class, that owed its 
all to the government he was struggling to sustain, bid fair to be 
more fatal to us than all the armed legions of the South, fierce and 
valiant as they were. While our soldiers in the field, and the 
labor left at home, accepted the greenback at par, hungry, un- 
patriotic capital higgled over its marble counters, discounting the 
currency that was the life-blood of our government. It was not 
until after the fortunes of war took a turn and the ‘‘ Lost Cause” 
through exhaustion staggered from fields that were disasters to it, 
although shouted over as victories, that the money power came 
out cautiously at first, not in aid of the Government, but to in- 
vest for a profit. Government bonds were bought with green- 
backs got at a ruinous discount, and these same bonds were 
pledged for redemption in coin. 

I write this without feeling against the capitalist. We must 
take the world as it is. I suppose a capitalist is as necessary to our 
existence as any other objectionable factor the necessity for the 
existence of which is a mystery. He does live, but his living was 
a sad obstacle in the way of success to our imperiled nationality. 
To appreciate, as I have said, the eventual triumph of Salmon P. 
Chase, we must know and appreciate the capitalist. 

The peculiar power, the sacredness, that attaches to money, in 
the eyes of men, has always been a mystery to me. Now, it is ac- 
cepted as the right of government, when threatened with violence, 
to go to the poor man’s hut and bid him come out and shoulder 
his musket to fight for his government. The poor fellow, with 
more or less tearful leaving of the family of which he is the humble 
bread-winner—and without waiting to negotiate a gold-bearing 
bond—marches out to be killed or mutilated, with no other com- 
pensation than his miserable pittance, that, if wounded, attenuates 
into a pension if his government survives. If killed, there is the 
sweet ceremony of strewing flowers over his grave. 

How the heart thrills to the memory of the noble response our 
poor men made to this demand! One remembers those broad- 
shouldered, handsome fellows, in the bloom of life, crowding the 
cars in laughter, amid the roll of drums, the waving of banners, 


with flowers thrown to them from trembling hands, and farewell 
smiles that covered aching hearts. And one remembers how they 
returned in wooden boxes, or limped home with mangled bodies, 
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or never returned, but filled unknown graves in far-off battle-fields. 
One recalls, too, the desolation that was like a low wailing under- 
tone to the strains of triumph all over the land. 

Well, if the government, in this way, can take the poor man’s 
life, can it not take the rich man’s money? What is there so 
sacred about this thing that it must be guarded above life ? What 
is it in gold that the blood-stain does not tarnish, and why is it 
that what God shuts out from heaven as accursed should be our 
god on earth ? 

I hear the capitalist denouncing this as demagogism, as insin- 
cere and not true. Does not capital pay the taxes ? Does not 
capital give these soldiers their wages and insure them their 
pensions? No, it does nothing of the sort, and you add insult to 
injury by the assertion. For a thousand years the wisest law- 
makers have been striving to make accumulated capital pay its 
share of taxation, and they are as near the impossible now as when 
they began. As well try to make the pyramid support itself on 
its apex. Taxation reaches down to the base ; the base is labor, 
and labor pays all. The man riding to mill on a sack of grain does 
not relieve the horse under him by shifting the sack, even if he 
transfers it to his shoulder. The sons of the men who went out 
to fight are paying the debt that grew out of their fathers’ service, 
are paying the pensions, and, more than all, are paying for bonds 
that have in fact been paid twice over before their redemption. 

No better illustration of the stress under which the govern- 
ment labored can be given than the creation of the national 
banks. To bring these moneyed corporations, the banks, into ac- 
cord with, not to say support of, the government that gives them 
protection, the most extraordinary privileges were granted them, 
To farm out the fiscal agency found in the creation of a circulat- 
ing medium was no new thing, but to permit these corporations to 
purchase government bonds in depreciated currency, at a heavy 
discount, and then accept the same bonds at par as a basis for a 
circulating medium, was an arrangement that nothing but the 
poverty and distress of the treasury could justify. Secretary Chase 
claimed, in extenuation, that he meant this to bé only a war mea- 
ure, to cease when the armed conflict ended. That this extraor- 
dinary system rests entirely on the indebtedness of the government. 
and must cease when that indebtedness is paid, gives plausibility 
to his plea. 
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A national debt, however, of the magnitude of that left us by 
the war, is of slow liquidation. Before the eminent war-treasurer 
died he saw the consequence of his blunder, and that a costly and 
oppressive system of banking had been fixed upon the people 
for all time to come. It had a certain hold upon the favor of 
business men, from a false contrast that it offered between our 
present system and that of the old State banks which preceded it. 
This contrast is false, for the evil complained of in the banks of a 
State’s creation was not in the legitimate banking they did, but in 
the currency they issued and on which they did their business. 
These were notes of the banks authorized by the States, and were 
at a heavy discount beyond the limits of their several territories. 
The war which obliterated State lines that existed under the old 
colonial superstition of sovereignty gave us a nation and a nation’s 
credit for a currency. The national banks are precisely the same 
as the old State banks—no better, no worse; but the currency in 
which their business is done differs, and in this difference lies the 
benefit of national banking. 

Secretary Chase saw clearly the evil he had inflicted upon the 
people he had served, and his anxiety to secure the presidency 
originated in his earnest desire to correct this one great blunder of 
his administration. He had called into existence a financial sys- 
tem, that instead of being firm, uniform, and safe, lived on a 
fluctuation which swings continually from one extreme to the 
other, and is, therefore, uncertain, unstable, and dangerous. 

To understand this, it is necessary to recognize the fact that 
money, as a measure of value, is an abstract idea made practical by 
the government. Based on coin, it gets its use through the stamp 
or sanction of the government. The trading world, in the ages past, 
selected the material through which to express this idea of value— 
a material which above all others has a quality that prohibits its 
use as a circulating medium, and this is its scarcity. Were coin, 
gold and silver, abundant enough to serve as a currency, it would 
lose its great quality and be no better than iron and lead. When 
the government, then, coins and stamps the precious metal, it 
merely takes the necessary step to keep alive the visible symbol 
of an abstract proposition. 


Money for circulation, through which exchange is facilitated, 
like all other commodities, is measured by the great measure of 
value. When therefore a note, of the value of one dollar, is issued, 
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it is not itself the dollar, for we read on it a promise to pay that 
amount, and its value rests on the credit of the government making 
the issue. In this the government does not differ from the in- 
dividual. If the people have confidence, the promises of the gov- 
ernment pass at par; if not, they fall below until, like the old 
Continental paper, or that of the Southern Confederacy, they cease 
to possess any value whatever. 

It is, therefore, a popular delusion which tells us that the 
scarcity or abundance of this circulating medium affects prices. 
It is the paper that is fluctuating and not the products. We, 
accepting the general belief, cannot comprehend how it is that 
during our greatest depression in business there is a heavier volume 
of currency out than when trade is active and the times prosper- 
ous. The government, in its ordinary expenditures, may issue 
promises to pay as money, to the fullest extent, without creating 
trade or restoring confidence. A man may have his coffers stored 
with gold, let alone greenbacks, and he will not use five dollars to 
purchase a barrel of flour until he can see where that barrel can be 
placed at a profit. 

What we mean by the evil of a swollen or a contracted currency 
is the evil of an over-stimulated or depressed credit. And this 
power we have placed in the hands of a few corporations. All 
our business is done on credit, from the greenback of the govern- 
ment to the book account of the grocer. Now, were trade de- 
pendent on the actual wants of the community, it would be in a 
measure stable, uniform, and safe. To stimulate this in a healthy 
manner the natural greed of humanity is sufficient. But there is 
such a thing as artificial stimulation, and such a thing as gam- 
bling, and herein lies the evil of farming out the credit of the 
government to a few corporations. It is in accord with their 
selfish interests to stimulate credit when trade is healthy and 
active, as it is their safety to contract when over-excited specula- 
tion ends and pay-day arrives. Now, while a man will not employ 
five dollars in the purchase of a barrel of flour until satisfied that 
he can sell at a profit, he may be induced to believe that a profit 
will be found in the future, or, what is more common, to make 
one of a combination which, controlling the market, can force a 
profit. 

It is the duty of a government to give the people a circulating 
medium, and this to the fullest extent of its credit. Mr. Chase 
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saw this fact, and in it the error of his act in creating the national 
banks ; but he never could divest his mind of the popular confusion 
about money as a measure of value and money as a circulating 
medium. When Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, he joined 
the majority in deciding that notes of the government were not 
legal tenders under our constitution. Whether unconstitutional 
or not, to one’s common sense the absurdity of the conclusion con- 
founds him. What the government issues the government is 
bound to receive, and that which the government deals in as money 
is, of necessity, money. 

A man of culture seldom fairly appreciates the mind, however 
strong, that has not passed through the ripening process of educa- 
tional training. This fact stood between Chase and Lincoln. The 
secretary felt rather than saw the superiority of his President, and 
attributed the masterful control of the greater man to the power 
of his higher position. In addition to this, Salmon P. Chase was 
the only member of the Cabinet who was shocked at the coarse 
humor of their chief. The Secretary of the Treasury had little of 
this quality in him, and the little he possessed was a refined sort 
quite foreign to the indelicate, coarse wit of Mr. Lincoln. Chase 
put on record the solemn fact that when the Cabinet was called 
together to consider the Emancipation Proclamation, the Presi- 
dent opened proceedings by reading to the amazed secretaries 
nearly all of Artemus Ward’s book, then just published. All the 
Cabinet, except Mr. Chase, laughed loudly over Artemus, and 
the President, looking in the face of his solemn Secretary, per- 
sisted, and with his constitutional advisers, langhed more boister- 
ously than ever. 

The fact had come to be recognized, by President and Cabinet, 
that Chase’s disturbed condition was in itself a source of amuse- 
ment, and Mr. Lincoln seldom lost an opportunity to entertain 
himself and others in this direction. Some of these occasions both 
Stanton and Chase related to me, the one in an aggrieved tone, 
and the other between bursts of laughter, and the reader may 
judge of their sort when I state that scarcely one would bear 
printing. 

To these small matters may be attributed Chase’s withdrawal 
from the Cabinet. The place was not only overladen with heavy 
responsibility, but rendered irksome by the President’s treatment. 
He seemed to have no true appreciation of the labors and success 
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of his subordinates. All that Chase, Stanton, and Seward accom- 
plished in their several departments was taken as a matter of 
course, and something by no means unusual. He expended no 
anxiety on the cares of his own position, lost no sleep, nor appe- 
tite, nor flesh, under the enormous weight placed upon his 
shoulders, and he could not comprehend why his subordinates 
should be troubled by a sense of responsibility, or seek comfort in 
praise. 

Salmon P. Chase has been severely commented on for what is 
called his intriguing against his chief for the place of President. 
This is unjust. To seek the presidency is an honorable ambition, 
and Chase not only felt under no obligation to the man he honestly 
believed he had made a success, but his ambition was stimulated 
by the loftiest patriotism. He knew that unless he continued to 
hold command of the system of finance he had introduced, that 
system would cause more evil in time of peace than it had accom- 
plished good in the hour of war. And experience is proving the 
wisdom of his prophecy. To-day, the government is kept on a 
war-footing by the very measures Chase inaugurated to end the 
war. 

In addition to this, our Secretary saw the evil of an irresponsi- 
ble military rule, which Seward and Stanton, under sanction of 
the President, had made possible. Chase never approved of this 
arbitrary power in which his associates delighted, nay rioted. 
‘‘ We are doing more to destroy self-government by these arbi- 
trary arrests and illegal punishments in the North than the Con- 
federates of the South in their attempt to wipe us out as a 
nation.” ** Again,” he said, ** the evil of war comes after the 
war ; it leaves an army of cripples, an army of thieves, and an 
army of prostitutes. We shall suffer more from West Point than 
we have suffered from the rebellion. The taste for military 
glory will give us a succession of military imbeciles for rulers.” 

Having succeeded to all that made him eminent through inde- 
pendent votes based on Democratic doctrines, Chase appealed to 
the Democratic party for a nomination. He nearly succeeded. 
A drunken harangue, made by an eminent democrat the night 
before the nomination, lost him Ohio, and just enough votes to 
insure defeat. 

The elevation of this troublesome subordinate to the position 
of Chief-Justice of the United States Supreme Court is generally 
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attributed by thoughtful minds to Mr. Lincoln’s shrewdness in 
thus shelving a dangerous rival. I do not concur in this. Abraham 
Lincoln felt no fear of a civilian. He did have a wholesome re- 
gard for the military men the war had brought to the front, and 
the one man of all others he was careful to keep from that front, 
was the first idol of the Free-Soil, afterward Republican party, 
John C. Fremont. He recognized in the popular pathfinder a 
man of genius, who to a thoughtful mind added the qualities 
which go to make a leader of men. Hesent Chase from the noisy 
arena of the political world to the solemn quiet of our highest 
court, with no other thought than that which generally actuated 
him, of finding the fittest man for the position. 

The real biographer of this great man will regret that 
the subject was ever called to other duty than that which he 
last adorned. Salmon P. Chase had, to an eminent degree, a 
judicial mind and temperament. He heard with patience and 
judged with impartiality the testimony of all sides, and, to a quick 
appreciation of the truth, he added the highest courage to judge 
and determine. He found the silk robes of this high office only 
after the care which kills had sapped the most precious vitality of 
his perfect physique. What he might have done as a jurist in 
his prime may be learned from what he accomplished as Chief- 
Justice in his decline. His stay upon the bench was brief, but 
long enough to leave on the annals of the court the name of the 
one rival of the great Chief-Justice Marshall. 

No account of Salmon P. Chase is complete without reference 
to his domestic life. It made, if not the larger, certainly the 
more important and more graceful part. Married thrice, he lost, 
in each instance, soon after marriage, the fair women he had 
selected, and, tenderly devoted to his household, ‘he lived to be 
both father and mother to the two charming girls, in whose sunny 
presence he seemed to garner all the peace and comfort he pos- 
sessed on earth. No one can remember him, who knew him at 
all, separate and apart from the daughter who, inheriting his in- 
tellect and force of character, added the charm of tact and 
womanly beauty that made his home a salon, where the gracious 
being, queenly in her deportment and popular in her sweet con- 
descension, wielded an influence strange to this coarse American 
world of ours. This lovely and accomplished woman lived in her 
father, sharing alike his cares and his ambitions. She seemed to 
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die in his death ; for her brilliant career clouded intopersonaland 
domestic sorrow from the date of his funeral, so that the sad 
event is doubly sorrowful, and on the monument to his memory 


we may write a double epitaph. 
Donn PIatTrt. 





LETTERS TO PROMINENT PERSONS. 


No. 5.—To THE PRESIDENT. 


Sir: The right to discuss the administration of ‘‘a public 
trust” is not one of mere privilege only, but carries with it the 
sanction of patriotic duty. The special privileges of the heredi- 
tary sovereign do not attach to the office or person of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The latter is, at the best, but a head- 
servant, whose conduct, character, and purposes it is not only 
proper, but needful, to discuss. Only in this way can the people 
exercise that ‘‘ eternal vigilance” which “‘ is the price of liberty.” 
Criticism is the dread of tyrants and the bane of fools; the 
patriot-statesman always desires to have light thrown upon his 
acts. I respect your office, because 1 am a law-abiding citizen ; 
but the meanest right of the humblest American is infinitely more 
sacred than the evanescent dignity of the Presidency. Grover 
Cleveland, citizen, is a king ; Grover Cleveland, President, is a 
public servant. With the former, 1 have nothing now to do. 
How the latter has discharged the trusts committed to his hands, 
it behooves every freeman to inquire, even at the risk of encounter- 
ing the petty spite of men ‘‘clothed with a little brief author- 
ity.” Fortunately, your Minister to the Court of St. James does 
not hold the key to the court of public opinion. 

Success is the real test of merit; but accident is not success. 
Measured by your opportunity, what has been your success as 
President of the United States? It is something more than two 
years since you were called to the leadership of the Democratic 
party ; something less, since you became the Chief Executive. 
Your official life is at meridian. Now is the time to take an 
observation. How reads the vernier ? 

The Congressional election which succeeds a President’s inaugu- 
ration is the first real test of his success. Without pausing to 
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analyze very closely the results of the recent election, it may be 
premised, as a fact which even you will hardly question, that 
neither in its preliminaries nor its results can it be considered an 
indorsement of your administration. The Speaker of the House 
is very properly regarded as the right hand of the Administration 
when in political accord with the President, since it is through 
his action in the appointment of committees that the policy of the 
Government is carried into effect. In your case, this presumption 
of accord between the Speaker and the Executive is made much 
stronger by Mr. Carlisle’s well-known personal relations with your- 
self. Is it not a matter of peculiar significance, therefore, that 
twenty-five per cent. of the chairmen of committees appointed by 
Mr. Carlisle failed of renomination in their respective districts ? 
Not only this, but your Speaker himself, in a district overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, is re-elected by a slender majority, while the 
charge is openly, although probably unjustly, made by his oppo- 
nents, that even this was secured only by tampering with the 
returns. The Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, the 
ex-officio leader of the Democratic party in the House, after an 
honorable career of self-succession, finds himself remitted to pri- 
rate life, and his reverse is attributed to the overwhelming burden 
of your favor. His clamorous colleague of the Claims Committee, 
made famous by the zeal with which he sought for traces of mal- 
feasance in the record of the opposition, comes back only with the 
narrowest margin in his favor. The Chairman of the Committee 
on Civil Service, an especial representative of your professed policy ; 
the heads of the Judiciary, Banking and Currency, Rivers and 
Harbors and Military Affairs were among those who failed of 
approval and renomination by the party itself. The chairman 
of another committee, who represented a district overwhelmingly 
Democratic, now represents a ‘‘ doubtful” constituency. On 
the other hand, Mr. Randall, whom the Administration has dis- 
tinctly antagonized, holds his place without exertion ; and Mr. 
Hewitt, whose visiting card is unfamiliar at the White House, 
only foregoes an assured triumphant re-election to Congress, to 
save his party in its most impregnable Northern stronghold. 

If the election of a President had devolved on the present 
House of Representatives, elected before you assumed the Presi- 
dency, a Democrat would have been elected. The vote by States 
stands : Democratic, 20; Republican, 16 ; not voting on account of a 
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tie, 3. In the next House, elected after the development of your 
policy, in a similar event, a Republican would be chosen. The 
vote will stand by States : Republican, 20 ; Democratic, 17 ; tied, 1. 
Considering the magnitude of the Labor vote just cast in New 
York, and the probability that a third candidate will be in the 
field with assurance of a very strong support in 1888, the loss of 
this constitutional citadel may prove of serious consequence to 
your party, and probably to yourself. 

In a very remarkable degree the surroundings of your official 
life have been favorable to success. When you took office, you 
found an overflowing treasury, a state of profound peace, a rapidly 
vanishing public debt, a revenue defective only in superabundance, 
and an entire freedom from foreign complications. The year just 
drawing to a close has been an improvement on its recent prede- 
cessors in salubrity, productiveness, and prosperity ; and these, it 
is well known, incline a people to kindly feelings toward the 
Government. 

No great political question played any considerable part in 
your election, to add the sting of fanatic hate to the disappoint- 
ment of your opponents. The nominations on both sides tended 
to break down old party lines in a certain degree, and thus to hold 
past prejudice and bitterness in abeyance. Thousands of Demo- 
erats who had no faith in your democracy stood aloof or went 
over to the Republican candidate. Thousands of Republicans 
who distrusted Mr. Blaine, or regarded him as an unfit candi- 
date, gave you their support. No great public question was at 
issue. The battle was fought on one side to keep Republican 
methods and Republican men in the Government; and on the 
other side, to drive out those methods and men from the public 
service. 

Nevertheless, the platform of the party which put you in nom- 
ination and elected you, a platform which you wholly and uncon- 
ditionally indorsed, was explicit, and marked out for your admin- 
istration a line of policy which your pledge to the people who 
voted for you bound you in honor to carry out. Through that 
platform you engaged yourself to make a complete change in the 
public service ; to conform the Government to Democratic princi- 
ples ; to give the country a reformed and honest Civil Service ; 
todrag to light and punish Republican rascality ; to favor the 
reduction of the Treasury surplus, the decrease of taxation, and 
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such a revision of the tariff as would protect American labor while 
abolishing special protection for favored monopolies. 

You came to the Presidency, therefore, pledged to uncover 
Republican corruption and incompetence, and to illustrate Demo- 
cratic purity, economy, and general administrative excellence. 
You were expected to take off your coat and address yourself in 
your own way to the task: first, of ‘‘turning the rascals out ;” 
second, of “‘counting the money ;” and third, of ‘‘ stopping the 
leaks.” This was the programme formulated for you. Was ever 
a better opportunity to gain popularity offered to patriot or poli- 
tician ? A party obedient to his lightest wish ; a people just enter- 
ing on a return of prosperity ; a nation at peace with all the world ; 
an utter absence of exciting issues, and a clean white sheet on 
which to write his policy ! 

No extraneous influence has intervened to mar this roseate 
prospect. Your party has attempted no important legislation, 
except a scheme of tariff-revision, a scheme so crude and ill- 
digested that the wiser heads among them felt it necessary to give 
it the coup de grdéce while yet in its swaddling-clothes. Your 
opponents, the majority in the Senate, have been rarely complai- 
sant, yielding to your wishes in all cases where a reasonable regard 
for propriety did not prevent, and only asserting their power when 
you insisted on regarding them, as well as your cabinet, in the 
light of a mere “‘ personal convenience.” ‘The Democratic party 
has been responsible for the government, and you have been the 
government. No principle of Democratic polity has been on trial. 
On the contrary, every Republican dogma has remained in full 
force and effect. The tariff, the internal revenue, the currency, 
and the civil service, all remain to-day as your opponents left them 
at the end of a quarter of a century of power. A stranger, 
ignorant of the local political standing of members of your cabinet, 
might well be puzzled to discover that the National Administra- 
tion had been changed from Republican to Democratic. 

It may be claimed that the Democratic majority in the House 
is more responsible than yourself for the sluggish inaction of the 
party. But, nominated by the Democratic party, elected by the 
five million votes of the Democratic party, and bound by your 
pledges to carry into the government Democratic principles and 
purposes, a8 you were, was it not your duty to act in harmonious 
conjunction with the Democratic branch of Congress ? Were you 
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not in honor bound to consult with its members, and to use the 
Executive power and influence in all honorable and legitimate 
ways to strengthen their hands? Did youdo this? Isit not true, 
on the contrary, that you repelled and insulted all but your pet 
Representatives, now forming the ‘‘ stay-at-home” brigade ? That, 
under Mugwumpian advice, yon held yourself aloof from Con- 
gress? That your action demoralized and disorganized your 
party in the House? Is it not plain truth that the Democratic 
House of the Forty-ninth Congress would have done better work 
if you had not been President ? 

A prominent newspaper in the City of New York, which op- 
posed your election with great vigor and some bitterness, has 
said, with considerable self-complacency of your administration, 
that it is only what the Democratic party ought to have expected, 
and has chuckled over the confirmation of its own former asser- 
tions, that you were not trustworthy as a Democrat, that you 
were wholly ignorant of statesmanship, and that your election 
would destroy the Democratic party. It has said practically to 
the Democrats : ‘‘ You got what you bargained for.” There is 
certainly some excuse for these retorts, and yet the position 
assumed is not altogether sound. Might not the blankness of 
your record on all great public questions and on national matters 
have warranted the hope that you would modestly place yourself 
under capable tutelage, and be prepared to carry out in good faith 
the policy of your party ? Did it not justify the belief that you 
would not commit the always fatal blunder of setting up a per- 
sonal policy of your own, and seeking to build up a party outside 
of that which made you what you are, and from which you have 
received all the honors you have so unexpectedly enjoyed ? 

It is true that when the Democratic party took you up, your 
previous life had been one continuous negation. Though from 
your twenty-third until your twenty-eighth year the country was 
in the throes of the most tremendous struggle of modern times, 
such was the prudent self-restraint or apathetic indifference, even 
of those youthful days, that not one of your associates can be 


found, able to recall one word ever uttered by you of interest in 
the country’s welfare, or one expression of preference for either of 
the contending forces. The industry of neither friends nor foes, 
who sifted the ashes and raked over the record of your past life 
during your Presidential campaign, in anxious search, the one for 
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what they might commend, and the other for what they might 
denounce, was rewarded by discovering so much as a scrap of evi- 
dence that you were at any time aware that a war was in progress, 
except the solitary fact, that when drawn as a conscript, you fur- 
nished a substitute. 

The years that succeeded the rebellion were the most exciting 
and eventful in our political history. The war of ideas was hardly 
less fierce than the conflict of arms. Party lines were not only 
sharply defined, but the gulf that separated opposing theories was 
immeasurable and unfathomable. For a decade and a half the 
political caldron bubbled with an activity unrivaled, even in that 
nidus of political cyclones, the decade that preceded the Civil War. 
During this time, you were the candidate of your party for Mayor 
and Sheriff of the city and county in which you lived. At its 
close, you became a successful candidate for the office of Governor 
of the first State in the galaxy of associated commonwealths. 
Yet until your nomination to the Presidency, not a single utter- 
ance of yours upon any question of national policy is to be found 
in written or printed form. Slavery, ‘‘Squatter Sovereignty,” 
‘‘ Bleeding Kansas,” ‘‘Old John Brown,” the Rebellion and its 
woful consequences, the collapse of the Confederacy, Emanicipa- 
tion, Lincoln’s tragic death, Reconstruction, Manhood Suffrage, 
the struggle to maintain the public credit,—none of these questions 
were of interest enough to stir your pulses or unseal your lips to 
utter one word of approval or condemnation. You are probably 
the only man among the many millions who lived during that 
epoch, and who subsequently rose to high public position, of whom 
this can truthfully be said. So far as the world knows, the 
mighty conflict left your soul as undisturbed by any breath of feel- 
ing or conviction as the impalpable dust that gathers on the 
heaped-up rocks that line the rayless chambers of Nickajack. 

Other men have come to the Presidency with almost as little 
experience, and hardly more repute ; but not one has ever been 
chosen to that position, or even named in connection with it, 
whose opinions upon current political questions were not already 
understood or capable of irrefragable proof. : 

I am really disposed to be indulgent toward your failings, be- 
cause I think a great deal of blame attaches to those who have 
constituted themselves your advisers, and have covered you with 
silly adulation. They are politicians, otherwise they would not 
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have caught you in their toils. They know the power of flattery, 
even on a statesman. ‘They were well aware how it would affect 
a novice, and one whose sudden and remarkable rise was almost 
certain to prepare his mind for a belief in his own superiority. 
With gross sycophancy, they told you that you made a better Presi- 
dent than Jefferson or Jackson. They were silly enough to com- 
pare you with Lincoln. The only possible ground of comparison 
between you and the first Republican President is that his party, 
like yours, came into power at his inauguration. But it came 
with a clearly-defined issue and a specific policy. Before Mr. 
Lincoln’s name was mentioned for the Presidency, he had become 
a recognized exponent of Republican principles, and had formu- 
lated the tenets of his party with a sharpness of analysis no man 
of his time could rival. In the conflict of parties resulting in 
his election, whatever doubt there may have been as to the atti- 
tude of his party, there was none in regard to his position. 
Thousands of copies of his speeches in the debate with Douglas 
had found their way into American homes, and during the cam- 
paign a hundred thousand more were placed in the hands of 
voters. The people, it is true, knew little of Abraham Lincoln 
as a politician, but as a thinker and a formulator of political 
dogma, few men were more widely known or more justly appreci- 
ated. There was absolutely nothing in his career or his character 
to warrant a comparison with your own. Instead of the easiest, 
his task was the most stupendous ever attempted by an American 
statesman. Instead of assuming to be greater than his party, he 
called the most experienced of its leaders to his aid. Instead of 
eaviling at censure, he took care to enlighten public opinion. In- 
stead of whining at criticism, he learned wisdom from abuse. 
Instead of prating of the difficulties of his position, this stiff-haired 
country lawyer boldly faced the enemy in his front ; out-generaled 
the most subtle of his adversaries in his rear; held the allied 
monarchies of Europe in check by his sagacity, and set an example 
of unfailing cheerfulness. 

One problem of more than ordinary interest presented itself 
when fate cast the mantle of power upon your shoulders—the 
disposition of the public patronage. 

You made this problem a difficult one by your ill-judged 
action before your inauguration. You chose to plant yourself 
immovably on a theory, when you were utterly without experience, 
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and had no knowledge whatever of what your duties would re- 
quire of you in practice. With more than 100,000 offices filled 
by Republicans, and with the knowledge that your own party had 
been ostracized from any share in the government for nearly a 
quarter of a century, you deliberately pledged yourself not to re- 
move any public officer except for cause. You had no occasion 
to make this pledge. It was given to half a dozen self-consti- 
tuted catechists, and belied the promise you made before election 
to five million voters to uproot Republican methods and make a 
complete change in the public service. To be sure, you made 
the reservation that office-holders who were ‘‘ offensive partisans” 
could not hope to be retained. But this was an absurdity. If 
you were honest in the pledge that no public officer should be 
removed except for cause, of course the ‘‘ offensive partisanship” 
would have to be shown in the future, and men who desired to 
retain their offices would take care not to offend in that direc- 
tion, at least openly. 

Before you had been in office many days you were made practi- 
cally sensible of your blunder. You needed vacancies. While you 
ignored the requests of the party at large, which you called 
‘* spoils-hunting,” you and the members of your cabinet had debts 
to pay. You had to remove men from office in the recess of the 
Senate, and to appoint others in their place. You refused to give 
your reasons for such removals, and this brought on the quarrel 
in the Senate which induced you to take the absurd and untenable 
position that the Senate had no right to information concerning 
removals, and that documents made official by having been placed 
on file in the public departments were your own private property, 
which you might cart away and burn up if you felt so disposed. 
In some cases, you fell back on the plea of “‘ offensive partisan- 
ship.” But, inasmuch as the appointments you made were mainly 
rewards for political and personal services, the men you appointed 
were quite as ‘‘ offensive partisans” as those you displaced. 

If you had not raised this difficulty in your own path, the 
problem of the patronage might have been easily solved. In 
good faith to the five million Democrats who elected you, you 
were bound to make a complete change in the public service, and 
to get rid of Republican methods. In good faith to the country, 
you were bound to reform the public service, and make it efficient 
and honest. Common sense ought to have pointed out a clear 
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path to pursue in fulfilling both these obligations. But you had 
the example of no less a Democratic authority than Thomas Jef- 
ferson to guide you if you lacked common sense. When Mr. Jef- 
ferson became President, and found that the Federal offices were 
monopolized by one particular sect to the exclusion of his own 
supporters, he asserted the rights of the majority. He said, in 
making removals: ‘‘I shall correct the procedure ; but that done, 
return with joy to that state of things when the only questions 
concerning a candidate shall be: Is he honest ? Is he capable ? 
Is he faithful to the constitution ?” If you had removed a little 
more than one half the Republicans you found in office, selecting 
the worst men, and had filled their places with the best Demo- 
crats you could discover, you would have accomplished your 
proper task. The people would have been represented in the 
Government in proportion to their numbers. The ascendency of 
Republicans would have ended. Republican methods would have 
been eradicated in all the public departments. The whole coun- 
try would have applauded your justice and liberality. Then it 
would have been proper and patriotic to have enforced there- 
after your doctrine of *‘ no removals except for cause.” 

But having stumbled over your own heels by your letter to Mr. 
Curtis and his dainty friends, you ought, at least, to have carried 
out your theory in good faith. If you had adhered to your dogma, 
and really made no removals at all except for cause, properly 
proven and sufficient to warrant forfeiture of office, and if you had 
made good appointments when vacancies did occur, you would, at 
least, have won respect for consistency. You did not do this. 
When you wanted places, you made removals, and your appoint- 
ments have certainly not been such as sincere and practical civil- 
service reformers can approve. 

You have fallen between two stools. You might have adhered 
honestly to your hastily-avowed theory, despite the obligations 
you were under to make a complete change. You failed to do 
this. Or you might have avoided any theory, and have consoli- 
dated your party by a tactful balancing of interests and a prudent 
use of patronage, thereby organizing it for future victory, with- 
out attempting to change its fundamental character. This, also, 
you failed to do. 

No better opportunity was ever offered to a leader of tact and 
capacity fhan that which you enjoyed. From your competitors 
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for the nomination alone, might have been selected a cabinet 
which for ability, experience, and meritorious party service, has 
rarely been equaled. Instead of thus conciliating its elements, 
you proceeded from the outset as if you owed nothing to the party 
that honored you with its support, treating its recognized leaders 
as impertinent intruders. 

In making up your government, the three most important 
places were accorded, not merely to one State, but to one faction 
of your party in that State: Lamont, your private secretary ; 
Manning, the ‘‘ Boss” of your gubernatorial career, now Secretary 
of the Treasury ; and Secretary Whitney, of the Navy. You your- 
self made a fourth in this quadrangular quota of the Cleveland 
faction of New York, which I have placed in the order of their 
relative importance. 

Out of the Senate you took two Southern leaders, the one 
trained to statesmanship in the Congress of the Confederacy, the 
other the chosen pet of the extremists of his section. 

To these you gave the portfolios of Justice and the Interior. 
To the State which had not cast a Democratic electoral vote in 
eighty years you gave the portfolio of War. To the smallest of all 
the States, save one, in population and area, you gave the State 
Department. To all the great West that lies beyond Buffalo and 
northward of the Ohio, you gave the Postmaster Generalship ! 

As if this was not enough, you allied yourself with Mr. Car- 
lisle against your strongest support. You excavated from Ver- 
mont, a State that never gave a Democratic majority, an obscure 
provincial lawyer of the extinct ‘‘ Copperhead” species, who had 
only once risen into National notice by a brutal and malignant 
assault on Abraham Lincoln, and sent him to England to become the 
laughing stock of twocontinents. You tendered to the King of Italy 
and the House of Hapsburg, in succession, a man so offensive that 
each refused to admit him to its territory as the representative 
of a friendly power. You sent as special envoy to Mexico one 
whose unfitness for the post was speedily made manifest. It is 
needless to go farther. If you had been the sworn enemy of the 
Democratic party, you could hardly have used the appointive 
power more to its detriment. 

Space will not permit an extended consideration of your rela- 
tions to the Civil Service and the reform initiated by a previous 
administration. Whether you are in favor of such reform, or 
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opposed to it, is still, to some extent, a mooted question. The 
belief is all but universal that you wish to pose as a reformer, and 
at the same time reap advantage as a spoilsman. Why should it 
not be? You have placed a Democratic ‘‘ boss,” of notorious 
antecedents, at the head of the Commission ; you have studiously 
refrained from extending the principles of this reform beyond the 
statutory limits already assigned ; you have countenanced the silly 
plea of ‘* offensive partisanship,” and used it as a cloak for punish- 
ing your enemies and rewarding your friends, and you have con- 
stituted the alleged cause of removal a prime qualification for 
appointment to the same office. Despite the executive order for- 
bidding public officers actively to engage in political affairs, your 
private secretary, and the official heads of the Treasury and of the 
Navy, were in the thick of the fight in New York, lobbying to con- 
trol nominations and to win over the State Committee ; while your 
Postmaster-General hastened to Wisconsin to aid in the slaughter 
of General Bragg, who, as a Democratic soldier, was becoming 
unpleasantly prominent in connection with the Presidential 
candidacy of 1888. 

A curious phase of your official conduct has been your attitude 
towards the national legislature upon the subject of pensions. It 
would naturally be supposed that one whose military career was 
limited to the unwilling procurement of a substitute, would have 
felt some modesty in matters of this kind. Qn the contrary, the 
hundred vetoes coming from your pen, appear to represent the 
only official duty you have performed without complaint. You 
seem even to have experienced a malicious pleasure in their indite- 
ment, as if it afforded you some sort of personal gratification to 
withhold upon any pretext, the trivial rewards granted by legisla- 
tive act, for the performance of a service you carefully avoided. 
Your party in Congress, compelled by a sense of decency to stand 
by you in the conflict thus foolishly provoked, has paid dearly for 
its faithfulness. ‘To your defenders on the floor of the House, 
the soldiers’ ballots have proved as fatal as did their bullets to the 
Confederates a quarter of a century ago, while nearly every one 
who opposed your course in this matter, comes back with an in- 
creased majority. 

As a statesman and a patriot, your record is even more pitiful. 
You have debauched the public sentiment in regard to the Civil 
Service, until thousands of its stanchest advocates would gladly 
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welcome the advent of a consistent spoilsman, in order to be rid 
of the sickening subterfuge, evasion, and hypocrisy attending 
your professed administration of the law. If the reform survives 
the blow you have given, it will be a notable instance of the 
reverses a just cause can endure. 

Your intervention to prevent the passage of the Educational bill 
in the House would be a ludicrous exhibition of self-absorbed 
folly, did not its flagrant injustice transform the act into a crime 
against the nation and humanity. A large proportion of your 
party and practically all of the opposition in Congress were desir- 
ous of applying a tithe of our surplus revenue to washing away the 
stain of slavery—removing the curse of ignorance that through it 
fell on black and white alike, in the impoverished and unfortunate 
South. There were differences of opinion as to the expediency of 
the measure, and your own dogma that the President has no right to 
interfere with Congress would have justified you in holding aloof. 
But with your ordinary sagacity, you intervened to secure the 
defeat of the Blair bill. The rift in the ‘‘Solid South ”—Virginia 
and North Carolina—attest how wisely. 

A united and exultant party transformed into a demoralized 
mob ; an opposition confidently expectant of further folly ; a coun- 
try curiously apprehensive of evil—these are the net results of the 
first two years of your administration. With the ‘‘ Solid South” 
showing signs of fracture; the Republican host re-formed, and 
confident in their front; the Labor vote entrenching on their 
flank, and with you upon their backs, the Democratic party may 
well ask, with lugubrious forebodings, ‘‘ What shall the harvest 
be?” You have not only missed your opportunity, and forfeited 
your title to fame as leader or statesman, but it is even doubtful 
if there be left to you an available ‘‘equity of redemption.” 

ARTHUR RICHMOND. 
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ONE of the most cheering signs of the times is the increasing 
interest that is shown in proposals to reform our present modes of 
election. That they are gravely defective will be denied by no 
competent observer. They fail to prevent frauds or to stay cor- 
ruption. 

It is true that the last decades have witnessed some progress 
in the perfecting of our electoral system. Under the compelling 
power of public opinion, various abuses have been corrected or 
mitigated. Yet our existing laws still offer opportunity for many 
iniquitous abuses that demand reform. 

Within the memory of men still young, the practice of “ vot- 
ing early and voting often” prevailed with us to an almost unlim- 
ited extent. On rainy days, especially, the work of ‘‘ repeating ” 
and personation went on with unusual vigor. On such days the 
principal absentees and chief sufferers were the Whigs, whom the 
*‘ workers” derisively characterized as *‘ silk-stockings.” From 
early dawn great activity would prevail among their opponents. 
Coaches, cabs, and omnibuses were put under requisition, and the 
tour of the town was made. The tourists voted in every district, 
performing the duties of the ‘‘stay-at-homes” in scores of precincts, 
and extending to their party associates the same hospitality in 
their own district. 

Some of the most rollicking and comical scenes, though pain- 
ful to the eye of the honest citizen, were witnessed at the New 
York charter elections. In some districts, parties of roughs would 
early take possession of the poll, and get up a sham fight for the 
purpose and with the result of keeping elderly and timid voters 
of the opposition from venturing to the polls. These tactics 
would frequently result in serious affrays, in which the booths were 
upset, the inspectors ‘‘lammed,” as the phrase went, and the 
ballot-boxes destroyed. The returns in such cases were necessarily 
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‘‘cooked.” Previous to the adoption of the glass boxes with iron 
frames, it was an easy feat to ‘‘smash” a ballot-box. Nor was it 
difficult to ‘‘stuff’’ a ballot-box, or to have it ‘‘ stuffed” before the 
poll opened ; or to employ false bottoms. 

The restraints upon the enthusiasm of the ‘‘ b’hoys,” as they 
were termed, were few and inefficient, and the “ silk-stockings” 
were too dignified and disgusted to come out in their legitimate 
strength. ‘The registry law, amendments to the electoral laws, 
new acts, new ballot-boxes, all have contributed to bring our elec- 
tions nearer to what every election in a Republic should be. 

But it is well known that even after the Registry Law went 
into effect the so-called ‘‘heelers” would register the names 
of dead men, absentees, and voters who had moved away, and 
on election-day have their names voted on by a battalion of 
other ‘‘ heelers.” This was not all. Under the Tweed régime the 
“« heelers” would vote early at the opening of the polls, even on 
the names of well known-citizens. On presenting themselves to 
vote later in the day, these unfortunate gentlemen would be quietly 
informed that their vote was already cast. Remonstrance was of no 
avail. If any one protested, the indignant citizen was taken by the 
shoulder and marched out by a policeman, with the request to create 
no disturbance at the polls. The repeaters were equally defiant of 
the spirit of the laws. Before it became possible or customary to 
verify the registrations, the ‘‘heelers” would have names regis- 
tered illegally in unlimited numbers. On election-day, these 
worthies would band together in groups in adjacent bar-rooms ; 
thence, one by one, they would sally out, to vote an illegally regis- 
tered name as often as the requisite exchange of hat, coat, cap or 
jacket could be effected. 

Such were some of the illegal, though often diverting, incidents 
attending elections in the ‘‘ good old days.” The country finally 
realized that such scenes were better fitted for the opera bouffe stage 
than for the sane conduct of the grave business of Free Government. 

A change was effected. To a considerable extent these abuses 
have been swept away. The halcyon days of the “‘heeler” are 
gone. Yet there remains much in our present electoral system 
that justifies the new demand for a more radical reform. 

Democracy, by its very nature, demands absolutely exact elect- 
oral returns. For if the people, as democracy implies, are fitted 
to select their own representatives, they are certainly entitled to 
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every known method of insurance against fraud and misrepre- 
sentation. 

Not long ago, electoral abuses in England were more general 
than in this country. ‘To-day, the electoral laws of England are 
decidedly superior to our own in efficiency. What has been 
thus done from the dictates of expediency under a monarchy, 
should be done from a sense of duty in a democracy. The pres- 
ent English system, although superior to ours, should be modified 
and amended to American needs. 

The two chief evils of our existing system are the unlimited 
and virtually compulsory disbursement of money by the candi- 
date or his supporters, and the frequent failure of the present 
mode of voting to correctly record the popular verdict. 

With regard to the question of expenses, it may be said that 
the most corrupt currents of our political life flow from this dire- 
ful spring. Stop partisan expenditures in elections, and you stop 
the need of assessing office-holders. Stop this now necessary but 
really needless use of money by the candidate or his supporters, and 
you no longer discriminate in favor of the rich. Stop this grave 
abuse, and you drive from public life that pest of American politics 
—the old-fashioned “practical politician.” Abolish it, and you 
will purify every department of the public service, and achieve a 
Civil-Service Reform which other methods have failed to accom- 
plish. 

This reform would not only purify our legislatures, but its 
beneficent influence would be equally felt on the bench and in the 
Executive Mansions of the country. 

It is a fact, although not generally known, that even the election 
expenses of candidates for the bench have sometimes been defrayed 
by a syndicate of lawyers. It does not necessarily follow that 
any corrupt bargain is made in advance between the candidate 
and his supporters. But, considering the record of some of the 
judges who have been elected in great cities, it is not uncharitable 
to believe what is secretly asserted by men familiar with their 
character. It is not difficult to believe, then, that, this financial 
assistance to the candidate becomes a first mortgage on the 
judge. 

Nor is it necessary to explain the power for evil or for good 
which, in the present order of things, is vested in the meanest 
ward politician. It is easy to see how, in a closely-contested 
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Presidential election, such as the late one, which depended upon 
a few hundred votes in the State of New York, a corrupt manager 
of an Assembly District could control the fate of the Chief Exec- 
utive Office of the National Government. 

Indeed, it should be remembered that the doubt which was so 
widely expressed by many Democratic authorities as to the legal- 
ity of Mr. Hayes’s election to the Presidency, was solely grounded 
on the action of the election officers in two remote parishes of 
Louisiana, the united population of which would not equal that 
of a populous ward in the City of New York. It needs no argu- 
ment to show that one of the gravest misfortunes that could 
happen to a Republic would be a general doubt among the people 
as to the validity of election of high officials. 

Elections at the public expense would put a stop to all such 
abuses. Not only should any law to this effect not require 
the candidate to defray his expenses, but he should not be per- 
mitted to incur any but limited and specified ones. Already the 
constitution of Pennsylvania not only forbids all torch-light pro- 
cessions, and like demonstrations, within a prescribed period before 
election, but it requires the officer-elect to swear that he has spent 
no money on his election save for certain prescribed purposes. 
The first instance of the effectiveness of this law occurred in the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, some three years since. A Senator 
from one of the interior counties confessed his inability to take 
the oath. His seat was declared vacant. 

But let us turn again tothe poor man. What are his chances 
of success at the polls in the freest of free countries? Certainly, 
no poor man can expect to represent any portion of our great 
cities in Congress without the assistance of his friends or without 
‘mortgaging his official acts” inadvance. His expenses for neces- 
sities merely—manning of boxes and distribution of tickets— 
greatly exceed the resources of any man who has the right to call 
himself poor. Certainly, this condition of things seems disconso- 
nant with American principles and professions. 

All things considered, the advantage of conducting elections 
almost entirely at the Government expense would seem to pre- 
ponderate. There should be, of course, some restrictions imposed 
upon men placing their names on the list of candidates. Mere 
wantonness, or love of notoriety, would otherwise be at a premi- 
um. In Australia, each candidate is called upon to deposit a fixed 
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sum before placing his name on the list. Should he fail to poll 
more than a fixed proportion of the votes obtained by that one of 
the successful candidates polling the smallest number of votes, the 
deposit is forfeited to the State. There are different methods of 
attaining this end. It has been proposed in England to make any 
candidate responsible for his own expenses who fails to poll one- 
eighth of the constituency at least. It has been proposed to 
make the nomination dependent upon a large list of indorsing 
voters. A fee has also been suggested. 

The system of indorsement has strong advocates, who claim 
that it would abolish the corruptions of primary politics and the 
practice of selling votes in nominating conventions. 

The proper regulation of primaries has been a grave obstacle 
in the path of political reform in this country. Many have 
grappled with it, but as many almost have failed. According to 
a distinguished United States Senator from the West, of all the 
States in the Union, California alone would seem to have mastered 
the difficulty. It seems that in California any one may call a 
primary under the general law or not, as he chooses. If he calls 
it under the general law, then it is subject to all its penalties. 

Public opinion is so strong that every one musé call under the 
general law, for an omission to do so is notice that fraud is in- 
tended. 

The question of secrecy or publicity in voting has for some 
time received the attention of statesmen and sociologists. It 
has been contended by some that secrecy implies cowardice, but 
this theory cannot be sustained. Secrecy in voting has a power- 
ful advocate in the fact that such a measure does away with many 
forms of undue influence often exerted upon the voter. For 
example, where secrecy prevails, the habit of voting at the bid- 
ding of employer or of a landlord would come to an end. We 
would hear little more of extorted obedience. 

Under the shield of secrecy, the community finds itself freed 
from any attempt to bribe voters. The purchaser is unwilling to 
trust his men without ocular demonstration of their loyalty. 

There are many interesting points and suggestions connected 
with this topic of Electoral Reform which one is tempted to dis- 
cuss, but which lack of space must exclude from present con- 
sideration. 

During the recent elections, very frequent reference was made 
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by candidates of different parties to what was termed the ‘‘ Aus- 
tralian system” of voting, which, with modifications, has been 
adopted in the British Islands and the Dominion of Canada. It 
was praised for having secured absolute secrecy of balloting and 
accurate returns. As little is known here of these various sys- 
tems of balloting, I have thought it would be of interest to the 
readers of THE NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW to present the facts as 
gathered from the highest sources, using, as far as possible, but 
necessarily abridging, the language of local authorities. 

The procedure of Parliamentary and municipal elections in 
Great Britain is regulated by what is generally known as the Bal- 
lot Act of 1872. This act was based upon the Australian Sys- 
tems. 

Inquiries were made of the colonies to ascertain whether the 
absolute secrecy prevailing by the system of New South Wales 
at all encouraged bribery or personation ; and, if not, to ascer- 
tain what precautions were used to prevent that result. Inquiries 
were also made to ascertain whether, on the other hand, the power 
of the identification of the vote had been used for purposes not 
contemplated by the law, and had served to diminish the security 
which it was intended that the system of secret voting should give 
to the voter. 

It was ascertained from New South Wales, through the author- 
ities applied to, that the secret voting there had effectually pre- 
vented bribery, and that it had also superseded the canvassing for 
votes. 

It has been found that promises, or what are understood to be 
such, have now no binding effect. In New South Wales canvass- 
ing has survived in some few cases only, where intense anxiety 
is felt that the seat is involved, or where there is keen rivalry. 
With regard to personation, it is admitted that the Victorian 
system prevents it more effectually than that of New South Wales. 
It is often attempted there, and the lax way in which the return- 
in and presiding officers deal with those who are detected in such 
attempts at fraud, is responsible for this evil. There is also the 
same apparent unwillingness there, as is experienced in some parts 
of the United States, to prosecute offenders. The same apathetic 
feeling which so often prevails with us, that after election all 
animosity should cease, exists in that newer world. 

In New South Wales, where the voter receives a card, which 
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bears a number corresponding to his number on the electoral 
roll, the mode in which the votes of those who cannot read 
or write are taken, is as follows: A room is provided at each 
polling place, with a table for the returning officer and poll 
clerk, and a table for the scrutineers. Each candidate also pro- 
vides a table for himself, which is placed immediately in front of 
the returning officer, to enable him to see the voters as they come in 
tovote. The poll clerks, outside or at the door, provide each voter 
with a slip of paper containing the number opposite the name of 
such voter as he appears on the electoral roll. This slip is pre- 
sented to the returning officer, who at once compares it with his 
list, and, if correct, hands a voting paper, also initialed (the vot- 
ing papers are initialed by the returning officer as the voting goes 
on), to the voter, who proceeds to the ballot room. The ballot 
room is just sufficiently large to admit the voter. A pencil is 
provided. He then, alone and out of sight, runs the pencil 
through the names of the candidates for whom he does not wish 
to vote. He then folds the voting paper up, and puts it into the 
box, which is locked, the key being in the custody of the return- 
ing officer. A slit is in the top of the box just sufficiently large 
toadmit the paper. By another door the voter then leaves. This 
is done to prevent his coming into contact with the voters pro- 
ceeding to vote. 

Each room is provided with half a dozen or more “ballot 
rooms.” These ballot rooms are situated against the wall, at the 
side of the returning officer. They are mere temporary struct- 
ures, built of boards, about thirty inches wide, and a curtain 
hangs in the front. A board about a foot wide is attached to 
the wall throughout the ballot room, to serve the voter while run- 
ning his pencil through the names. Each pencil is secured by a 
strong tape. Red lead is preferred, as it is seen better on the 
black printing ink, and prevents blotting, which would other- 
wise be inevitable if ink were used to erase the name. A police- 
man is placed near the ballot room to show the voters in, and to 
take care that one voter only enters the ballot room at a time, and 
to show the voter the way out. When the voter cannot read or 
write, he informs the returning officer of the fact and for whom 
he intends voting. The returning officer then goes to the ballot 
room with him, and crosses the names out as directed. The voter 
then folds the paper up and puts it into the ballot-box and 
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retires. One or two constables are always placed at the door to 
prevent any, excepting voters, from entering. 

In New South Wales the polling commences at eight o’clock, 
and the closing of the polls is announced at four in the afternoon 
by the returning officer. The polling immediately ceases. The 
doors are then locked, leaving in the room only the returning 
officer, poll clerk, and scrutineer. The ballot-box is then un- 
locked and the voting papers taken out one by one by the return- 
ing officer, and the names called out and entered on lists already 
provided. This done, the voting paper is put on a file which 
stands on a table near the ballot-box. And so on, until the 
whole lot is gone through. 

The voting papers are then folded up in a bundle and sealed 
up. Each deputy returning officer does as here described. As 
soon as it is possible after the poll closes, and as soon as the list is 
made out, he conveys his papers to the returning officer, thus 
enabling him to declare the state of the poll. Each candidate is 
allowed to send one scrutineer to each booth. This is no doubt 
done with the view of preventing any wholesale engagement of 
men belonging to the other side, and thus influencing votes for 
the candidate in question. Since the passing of the Electoral 
Act of 1858 in New South Wales, bribery is said to have been virtu- 
ally abolished, the secret voting alone preventing it, as the voter 
can do as he likes when alone in the ballot room and all the voting 
papers are alike. 

I can state on the authority of a United States Senator that 
a law, now in force in the State of Nevada, has produced similar 
results, though it was not originally enacted with that purpose in 
view. Owing to the frequent affrays in the vicinity of the voting 
booths, a law was passed prohibiting any one not connected with 
the elections, or not about to cast his vote, from approaching 
within a radius of fifty feet from the voting booth. The original 
purpose, as before remarked, was to prevent personal encounters 
at the polls. This law, however, has had a very happy outcome 
in another direction. All men who buy votes insist upon seeing 
them cast for the candidate designated by the briber. Owing to 
this law, and to the fact that no man can read a ballot at the dis- 
tance of fifty feet, this scrutiny becomes impossible. The result 
is self-evident. Bribery was abolished. 

The system of counting the votes at the close of the poll in the 
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Australian Colonies, and sending the poll papers at once to the re- 
turning officer, is said to meet with approval and to have produced 
no illeffect. The returning officer adopts the lists of the respective 
presiding officers. Nor has any serious difficulty been experienced 
in obtaining the services of competent and trustworthy deputies 
by the returning officer. The expense of the elections in New 
South Wales are defrayed by the Colonial Parliament. A fund is 
appropriated for the object, and the disbursing of it is intrusted 
to the Executive Government. The Act of 1858 provides for no 
remuneration for the returning officers. It has been found neces- 
sary, however, to allow a moderate charge to deputies. The 
expenses are occasionally referred for report and revision to the 
Auditor-General. 

So much for the colony of New South Wales. The pro- 
cedure of elections in that colony is in many respects the same 
as that of Victoria, but differs in one important particular. In 
New South Wales, as we have seen, the system of absolute 
secrecy prevails, preventing any subsequent investigation and 
conviction in case of bribery or personation. In Victoria this 
defect is guarded against. On the day of polling the voter 
presents himself and demands a ballot paper. Before it is 
handed to him, the ballot is marked by the returning officer 
or the deputy with the number corresponding with that of 
the voter on the roll. Having received his paper, the voter re- 
turns to a private compartment in the polling room or booth. 
There he strikes out from the ballot paper the name or names of 
the candidate or candidates to whose election he is opposed, leay- 
ing unobliterated the name or names of the candidate or candi- 
dates for whom he wishes to vote. He must be careful not to leave 
uncanceled the name or names of the opposing candidate or 
candidates, otherwise the ballot will be invalid. Having done 
this, the voter folds up the ballot or the ticket so as to conceal the 
names from view, and drops it himself into the ballot-box. This 
is done in the presence of the returning officer or deputy and the 
scrutinizers appointed by the several candidates. After the close 
of the election, all the ‘‘ ballot papers,” rolls, and other papers 
used during the election are forwarded (after due verification by 
the returning officer), under seal, to the clerk of the Legislative 
Council or Legislative Assembly, as the case may require, to be 
kept in safe custody. It is said on good authority that there is 
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no doubt as to the satisfactory working of this system of voting 
in Victoria. In the case of a disputed election, the Victorian 
system admits of scrutiny before the legally constituted tribunal. 
{t is said that this system has not tended to diminish the secrecy 
which it was intended to afford to the voter; nor is there any 
reason to suppose that the power of identification has ever been used 
for purposes not contemplated by law. In the case of voters who 
cannot read, or of those afflicted with blindness, the returning officer 
or deputy acts for him in the presence of a witness, The return of 
the voting at each polling place is made up, in the presence of the 
scrutinizers and poll clerks, by the deputy returning officer. He 
transmits it, properly verified by witness, to the returning officer, 
with the ballot papers sealed up in separate parcels. In Victoria, 
the expenses of election are paid by the returning officer, who 
receives in advance a sum of money from the treasury, to be duly 
accounted for. Each candidate after election is called upon to 
deposit with the returning officer the sum of fifty pounds in the 
case of an election to the Assembly, and one hundred pounds in 
the case of an election to the Council, as a guaranty of his dona 
fides. In the event of his failing to receive a number of votes 
equal to one-fifth of the votes polled for the lowest of the success- 
ful candidates, his deposit is forfeited and goes toward defraying 
the expenses of the election. 

The security for secrecy which the Victorian law intends to 
afford to the voter has not, it appears, been practically diminished 
by the power of identification, It is certainly true that the ina- 
bility to institute an efficient scrutiny after an election is closed, 
is of itself a direct, and even powerful, incentive to the use of 
illegal means for procuring a colorable majority at the polls. In 
South Australia, very much the same system as that described 
above prevails ; and the expenses are paid by the Government, In 
Tasmania, the voter signs his name, or makes his mark, on a certi- 
fied copy of the electoral roll before receiving his ballot paper. 
Ballot papers have no numbers, but absolute secrecy prevails. 
There also the election expenses are paid out of the public funds. 
Most of the methods throughout the colonies of Australia resem- 
ble each other very closely ; and the expenses, for the most part, 
are defrayed from the general revenues. 

The present election laws of Great Britain are based upon the 
systems described above. 
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In 1872 (Victoria, 35), a bill was presented in Parliament, em- 
bodying substantially the system in vogue in the colonies of New 
South Wales and Victoria. This bill, as passed by the Commons, 
provided for the secret system. It was, however, amended by the 
Lords to the scrutiny system, and the amendment passed. The 
features of this bill, which is generally known as the Ballot Act 
of 1872, and which is the present electoral law of Great Britain, 
were as follows : 

A candidate for election to serve in Parliament should be 
nominated in writing. The writing (inthis act called a ‘‘ nomina- 
tion paper”) shall be subscribed by two registered electors as pro- 
poser and seconder, and by eight other registered electors as 
assenting to the nomination. The law provides that these per- 
sons shall all be of the county or borough for which the candidate 
stands. ‘This paper must be delivered to the returning officer by 
the candidate or proposer or seconder, personally. During an 
appointed time the returning officer supplies these blank forms 
to any registered voter. It also falls to this official to publish 
the names of the candidates. On the opposite page is the form 
of a nomination paper as prescribed in the schedules of the 
Ballot Act. 

In the Act in question, the ballot is termed a “‘ ballot paper.” 
The ballot of each voter must consist of a paper showing the 
names and description of a candidate. Each ‘ballot paper” 
must have a number printed on the back and have attached a 
counterfoil with the same number printed on the face. At the 
time of voting, the “‘ ballot paper” must be marked on both sides 
with an official mark, and delivered to the voter within the polling 
station. The number of such voter on the register of voters 
is required to be marked on the counterfoil. The voter, having 
secretly marked his vote on the paper and folded it up, so as to 
conceal his vote, is required to place it in a closed box in the pres- 
ence of the officer presiding at the polling station ; but not until 
this officer has inspected the official mark at the back. Any bal- 
lot which has not on its back the official mark, or on which votes 
are given to more candidates than the voter is entitled to vote for, 
er on which anything except the number on the back is written— 
or the mark by which the voter can be identified—is condemned, 
and not counted. At the close of the polls the boxes are sealed and 
taken charge of by the returning officer, who opens the boxes and 
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counts the votes in the presence of any agents of the candidates 
that may be present. The result is sent to the Clerk of the Crown 
in Chancery. In case of a tie, the returning officer gives the cast- 
ing vote. This feature will hardly meet with approval in our own 
country, but a substitute for such emergencies could easily be de- 





Form of Nomination Paper. 



































We, the undersigned, A. B., of ........... a Te .ccavdveces aa 
am G. BA, SE cccccccccee ~ | Pree of. , being electors for the 
4onneneess of .........., do hereby nominate the following person as a proper 
person to serve as member for the said .......... in Parliament : 

— ; - o 
Rank 
Surname. Other Names. Abode. room 
Occupation. 
52, George St., 
BROWN, John, Merchant. 
Bristol. 
or , = << 
JON William David = 
NES, 
Wilts. — 
or 
Swanworth, 
MERTON, Hon. George Travis, | Sete Viscount. 
commonly called Viscount, | 
= a | ‘ 
or 
72, High St., 
SMITH, | Henry Sydney, Attorney 
Bath 
| | ; 
(Signed) A. B. 
Cc. D. 

We, the undersigned, being registered electors of the .......... , do hereby 
assent to the nomination of the above-mentioned John Brown as a proper person 
to serve as member for the said .......... in Parliament. 

(Bigned) E. F.,of........ 
3 Pe 
SO eer 
Oe re 
3 rere 
3 * ears 
3 Pee 
Se Seer ° 
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vised. The returning officer appoints a presiding officer to pre- 
side at each station. In order that the reader may have a clear 
understanding of the form of “ballot paper” prescribed in the 
schedule of the Act of 1872, it is here given : 


Form of Front of Ballot Paper. 


| Counterfoil. BROWN. } 


| 
| 
Se ae 1 ae Brown, of 52, George | 
JONES. | 
. | 
~ (William David Jones, of 


| 


| High Elms, Wilts, Esq.) | 


MERTON. | 
(Hon. George Travis, com- | 
monly called Viscount Mer- | 
| ton, of Swansworth, Berks.) 
} | | 
Note.—The counter- | ‘ee 


| 
, Bristol, Merc hant. ) | 
| 
| 





foil is to have a num- | SMITH. 
| ber to correspond with | " wa | 
4 Henry Sydney S 
| that on the back of _— oe Sai, of 


72, High St., Bath, At | 
the Ballot Paper. | torney.) 








| 
| 
| 


Form of Back of Ballot Paper. 


Election Serer 
i8.. 

Nore.—The number on the ballot paper is to correspond with that in the 
counterfoil. 

Nothing is permitted to be printed on the ‘ballot paper,” 
excepting what is prescribed by the Act. The surname of each 
candidate and, if there are two or more of the same surname, also 
the other names of such candidates, must be printed in large 
characters. The names, addresses, and descriptions, and the 
number on the back of the paper are printed in small characters. 

Directions for the guidance of the voter are printed in con- 
spicuous characters, and placarded outside of every polling station 
and in every compartment of every polling station. A voter is 
required to go into one of the compartments, and, with a pencil 








—_oe 


—_ 
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provided in the compartment, to place a cross on the right hand 
side, and opposite the name of each candidate for whom he votes. 
This method differs, as will be seen, from the practice in the colo- 
nies. Having marked his paper, the voter then folds it up so as 
to show the official mark on the back ; and, leaving the compart- 
ment, without showing the front or the face of his ballot to any 
one, he shows the official mark on the back to the presiding offi- 
cer, and, in his presence, puts the paper into the ballot-box, and 
forthwith quits the polling station. If the voter inadvertently 
spoils a ‘* ballot paper,” he can return it to the officer, who will, 
if satisfied of the inadvertence, give him another paper. Any one 
who fraudulently forges, defaces or destroys a *‘ ballot paper,” or 
‘*nomination paper,” is made guilty of a misdemeanor. The 
punishment for such misdemeanor is fixed at from six months to 
two years imprisonment, with or without hard labor. The same 
punishment is meted out to any person who, without due author- 
ity, supplies any one with a “ ballot paper,” or puts into any bal- 
lot-box any other thing than his ballot, or takes any ballot away 
from the polling station, or otherwise interferes with the ballot-box. 

Every officer, clerk, or agent in attendance at the polling 
place must take an oath of secrecy. All payments are made by 
the returning officer, who must be reimbursed by the candidates 
or their proposers and seconders in equal shares. Immediately 
after the close of the polls, each presiding officer must return to 
the returning officer the unused ‘‘ ballot papers ” and the spoiled 
‘* ballot papers,” with a statement showing the number of ** ballot 
papers” given him and the number placed in the ballot-box, 
unused, spoiled, or illegally tendered. As in the Colonies, each 
candidate may appoint one agent to attend at each polling place. 
Such an appointment must be made in writing ; and these agents 
can only be paid through the returning officer. All persons, 
such as agents, clerks, and messengers, paid for services at an 
election, are debarred from voting. The candidate in England 
is required to pay the amount of his expenditures to the return- 
ing officer, who may require a deposit. 

It is self-evident that the preceding systems can only serve as 
« groundwork for any laws that may be enacted in this country. 
There is no question, however, of the superiority of these laws 
to our own. Their practical working for an unbroken number of 
vears has proved them an antidote to corruption and trickery. 
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That a reform is imperatively demanded in the interest of pure 
government, no one candeny. Why is it that so many of our best 
men decline to seek the suffrages of the people? Because our 
methods are corrupt and degrading. Plato held that persons who 
should be sought out to be invested with political power are those 
who are personally most averse to it—a sentiment re-echoed by 
Thomas Jefferson in his familiar declaration that the office should 
seek the man, not the man the office. The best men can be gen- 
erally called into the public service only by the purification of our 
present system ; by rendering personation, bribery, counting out, 
and ‘‘ trading” impossible through methods which secure faithful 
returns. It is needless to outline such ascheme. The Australian 
and English systems, with suitable modification, must form the 
basis of a radical remedy. With the will the way will open. 
ALLEN THORNDIKE RICE. 




















NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


I. 
MORMON BLOOD-ATONEMENT, 


I HAVE heard of the principle of blood-atonement. I believe in it as I believe 
in the expiatory power of the Christly sacrifice on Calvary. 

In the September number of the Review, Miss Kate Field says : ‘‘ In replying, 
Mr. Jos. W. (Jos. A.] West, a Mormon, absolutely asserted that he ‘had never 
heard of such monstrous doctrine as that of blood-atonement.’” Miss Field is 
absolutely mistaken. Neither before the Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, nor at any other time or place, did I ever deny my knowledge of that doctrine. 
The official report of the committee, compiled by the committee’s stenographer, a 
copy of which is herewith sent to the editor of the REVigw, contains my remarks 
in full. In them are but two references to the subject, as follows : 


Mr. West. . . The thrilling, blood-curdling stories told this committee by 
Mr. Baskin have principally been gleaned from this paper, the Salt Lake 7ribune. 
They are not original with him, by any means, but fave been collected by the re- 
porters of that journal and published by the Tribune Company in various forms, 
and scattered broadcast throughout this and other lands. Their object has been 
to arouse a bitter and unrelenting prejudice against the Mormons, apd thereby 
secure what they could not get otherwise—unjust and unconstitutional legislation, 

lacing an insignificant minority, represented by them, in a position to usurp au- 
fhority and tyrannize over the Mormon people. These stories have been replied to 
in detail in various publications, and have been proven to be absolutely false. The 
majority of the statements that Mr. Baskin has quoted as extracts from the relig- 
ious publications of the Mormon Church, if they are to be found there at all, are 
certainly not in the form and connection in which they are given by him. 

Mr. Baskin. I read from your own Church Bible. 

Mr. West. And you garbled what you read. You did not read what pre- 
ceded or what followed, but took out independent paragraphs and put them with 
something else. You did not state the circumstances under which those state- 
ments were made or the occasions that gave rise to them. If you had read the 
_ 4 ~ text, it would have presented quite a different phase and meaning. 
( e - 

r. West. So far as the charges which Mr. Baskin makes against the Mor- 
mon Church, of blood-atoning »ple, cutting their throats, etc., for violating 
Church laws, it is all nonsense. Mr. Baskin knows that it is not so. 

Mr. Baskin. I expect you to deny it, of course. 

Mr. West. I challenge you, or anybody else, to come before this com- 
mittee and say that they know from personal knowledge of any acts of violence 
of that [Mountain Meadows massacre] or any other kind that the Mormon 
Church has ever committed. I challenge any man totoit. I have lived in that 
Territory all my life. I was born in Balt ke. I am a Mormon, and I can 
truthfully say that [ never heard such a monstrous doctrine taught as that made 
to appear from the garbled extracts read by this gentleman to the committee the 
other day. I know it does not form any part of the Mormon faith. I know that 
the Mormon people do not execute any such penalties against anybody, or any 
other penalties ; that for violations of church laws, members are amely excom- 
municated from the Church, and nothing more. Our books proclaim that it is 
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not the province of the Church to execute corporal punishment on any of its 
members ; that men who offend against the law should be turned over to the law ; 
that they’ should render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. That is the 
position of the Mormon people in reference to this matter. (Page 204.) 


Blood-atonement was not the subject under discussion, and, very properly, I 
did not attempt its elucidation. My only words concerning it were a rebuke to 
Mr. Baskin for garbling the texts which he quoted. Miss Field, in turn, will- 
fully attempts to make that rebuke unavailing by mutilating my protest and 
ignoring its solemn remonstrance. Then the lady proceeds to explain ‘‘ Mormon 
blood-atonement,” with as little success, if truthful presentation be her object, 
as she achieved in quoting my plain words. 

There is nothing secret in the doctrine, its theory or practice. At most, it is 
but a logical and pure continuation of the belief of aj] Christians in Christ’s sub- 
lime atonement for the sins of a fallen race ; just as that supreme sacrifice is an 
illustration of the idea under which smoking incense was raised from altars by 
men of old. Our Saviour’s crucifixion was a blood-atonement for sin. It redeems 
man from eternal death. But there are mortal sins which deprive the doers of 
the expiation wrought by Jesus ; and the shedding of their own blood is the only 
sacrifice which can save such guilty ones from an outer darkness which shall 
endure forever. 

In Genesis, it is written : ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
blood be shed.” And through our doctrine and covenants, which are the repository 
of the accepted creed of the Church, God declares : ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill ; but he 
that killeth shall die.” Miss Field, in one respect, is correct. We are literal 
believers in God’s words. We do not accept hanging as a fulfillment of the sacri- 
fice ; because by that death the murderer's blood is not literally shed. But we dis- 
tinctly disavow any individual or church right to execute that plain law of neces- 
sary blood-atonement. For our doctrine and covenants especially command : 


a . Ifany persons among you shali kill, they shall be delivered up and 
dealt with according to the law of the land ; for remember, that he hath no for 
giveness, and it shall be proven according to the law of the land.” 


Among Christians, no argument can be required to prove that Christ’s death 
was an infinite atonement for the infinite condemnstion which flowed from the 
Adamic sin ; nor to prove, to all who believe in humanity's free agency, that, after 
having this redemption offered to him, a man can so sin as to lose his claim upon 
Christ’s atonement, and to make his own blood forfeit to eternal justice. Upon 
no point of religious belief is there a greater cumulation of authorities. 

Every act of willful transgression must be foilowed by its adequate penalty, 
either in this life or that which is to come. Well will it be for the sinful man if he 
may atone for his guilt by the loss of earthly comfort, earthly time, or even 
earthly existence ! Notall sins require an atonement by the shed blood of the 
wrong-doer. And yet killing is not the only mortal offense. In relation to a cer- 
tain wicked thing, Saint Paul wrote to the Corinthians : 


“* . Concerning him that hath so done this deed, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, . . . to deliver such a one unto Satan for the destruc tion 
of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” 


We believe that after a man has covenanted with Almighty God to hold him- 
self spotless from the sin condemned by Paul, if be fall into that awful wicked- 
ness, atonement must be made with his life ; otberwise, the spirit will be lost in the 
day of the Lord Jesus. Yet not ours is the vengeance, nor ours the right to offer 
the sacrifice. So far as the Church and its individual members are concerned, the 
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belief is simply passive. No point of our creed is more strongly enjoined than 
this, which I quote literally from the doctrine and covenants : 


** We believe that all religious societies have a right to deal with their mem- 
bers, for yon bee ae according to the rules and regulations of such societies, 
provided that such dealings be for fellowship and good standing ; but we do not 
believe that any religious society has authority to try men on the right of property 
or life, to take from them this world’s goods, or to put them in jeopardy of either 
life or limb, neither to inflict any physical punishmentuponthem. They can only 
excommunicate them from their society, and withdraw from them their fellow- 
ship.” 

Brigham Young declares in effect that the law requiring the atonement by 
blood for the sin condemned to the Corinthians is not now in force among the na- 
tions. In the identical discourse from which Miss Field selects a few sentences, he 
says : 

‘* The time has been in Israel under the law of God, the celestial law, or that 
which pertains to the celestial law—for it is one of the laws of that kingdom 
where our Father dwells—that, if a man was found guilty of adultery, he must 
have his blood shed ; and that is near at hand.’ 


Like the day of Christ’s coming, the time for a restoration of the law is not 
yet here, but it ‘‘ is near at hand.” 


Brigham Young said : 


‘I could refer you to plenty of instances where men have been righteously 
ile to atone for their sins. 


The whole tenor of the context indicates that he referred to the fulfillment of 
the Mosaic law in ancient times. Speaking on this subject in the same volume, be 
SAYS : 

**I can refer vou to where the Lord had to slay every soul of the Israelites 
that went out of Egypt, except Caleb and Joshua. He slew them by the hands of 
their enemies, by the plague and by the sword. Why? Because he loved them 
and promised Abraham he would save them.” 

Is there anything blood-curdling in the belief that a merciful God will some 
time give to men the opportunity to die in the flesh, by the swift stroke of a 
righteous vengeance, rather than to suffer eternally in the spirit? Those persons 
who are shocked by such a doctrine cannot truly understand the significance of 
Christ’s death. For if it be a horror for a guilty body to be broken in behalf of 
its own spirit, how much more of a cruel injustice to command a divine and sinless 
soul to suffer the agony of crucifixion to atone for a fall not His own ! 

Miss Field impales ‘‘ God’s people” upon both horns of a dilemma which she 
creates in fancy. The dilemma itself has no real existence. We do not deny, and 
have not denied, a belief in the divinely ordained principle of atonement by shed 
blood for sin. But we do deny the monstrous absurdities which Miss Field and 
other writers, equally uninformed, falsely assert to have been committed in the 
practice of that principle. Where is the inconsistency of our position ¢ 

Miss Field claims our public avowal of blood-atonement. I admit it ; but I 
declare that nothing can be found in all the accepted creed of the Church which, 
taken with its context and the circumstances under which it was promulgated, 
gives us any authority for the literal shedding of human blood, except by legal 
servants acting under the statutory law of the land. No people hold bumap life 
in higher sanctity than it is beld by us. Being litera), we accept literally John’s 
words: ‘* No murderer hath eternal life abiding in him.” And hence, as all our 
hopes and aspirations are centred in an eternal life, where we expect the justice 
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and mercy denied us here, we view with dread and abhorrence the slayer of his 
fellow-man. 

Miss Field claims private avowal followed by secret assassination. This I 
deny. What proof is there, which any reasonable man would accept, of any 
murder executed by a Mormon under authority of the Church as a blood-atone- 
ment? Absolutely none. Monstrous stories there are in abundance ; but not one 
which its utterers dare to sift. A fierce and gory tale is told, with horrifying 
details ; ita sole evidence is the word of some sensation-monger. We dispute it, 
and challenge proof. The illcgical reply—assumed to be unanswerable, and ac- 
cepted by press, pulpit, and public—is another unsupported tale, utterly foreign to 
the first, and still more impossible and sanguinary. Miss Field relates the alleged 
experience of a Mrs. Mansfield. Since last I heard that story, previous to this 
time, it has been dignified and embellished for the Review. Then the tale was 
crude ; it lacked the pathetic personage of ‘‘ Daisy” ; and nothing was said of the 
victim's satin raiment in England. But the betrayal of endowment-house secrets, 
the worse than cannibulistic murder of the woman, the slaughter of the two young 
boys,—all were there. The woman's name then was Maxwell ; now it is the more 
euphonious and aristocratic title of Mansfield. By the way, since first I heard the 
story the victim's name has run the alphabetical gamut. But seriously, Miss Field 
cannot substantiate, by one tittle of credible evidence, the tale she has related. I 
am aware that the lady could probably find a score of infamous publications re- 
tailing such sanguinary falsehoods ; but a charge of murder—especially against an 
unpopular people, about which the world is anxious to hear and ready to believe 
any accusation, however monstrous—shbould be based upon truth absolutely irref- 
ragable. Instead of quoting approvingly from the dime novels on Mormonism, a 
conscientious investigator ought rather to join in the sentiment of the old worthy 
Walter Curle Winton, who said in a court sermon, more than two hundred and 
fifty years ago: 


** And it were heartily to be wished that of all such scandalous . .. 
books and uphlets that are daily vended amongst us, such as are fraught full 
of nothing but pestilent and bitter malice, and the most shameless, desperate 
untruths that the devil, the father of lies, can help to invent, there were a fire 
made of them, . . . the flames whereof wy might expiate some 
of the authors’ offenses, which otherwise would one day help to increase their 
torment in hell-fire.” 


Tales of “‘ blood-atoning” are not seriously related by old, reputable, and 
honest residents here, of any sect or party ; nor are these stories told to such 
persons. The falsehoods are entered as second-class matter, ‘‘ exclusively for 
transmission abroad.” In Utah, no denial is needed of these bitter and infamous 
falsehoods. Every year since the pioneers entered the waste valley of the Great 
Salt Lake, there have been occasional apostasies from the Church; men have 
been led away in search of wealth, in fear of persecution, in dread of popular 
opinion, and some in a conscientious disbelief. Among these apostates are men 
who once ranked as most faithful members of the Church. Some of them are 
men of high personal character. They include lawyers, doctors, merchants. All 
the doings of the Church must have been known to them. There have also been 
respectable Gentiles engaged in business here since early days. All these men 
have been at liberty to speak at any hour, under full protection of the judicial 
and military powers. If, as Miss Field says, ‘‘human blood was shed on the 
alightest provocation,” why have not these men, well-informed residents here, 
spoken to the world? No sympathy for the Church restrains them ; for many of 
them are religiously, politically, socially, and financially opposed to its adherents. 
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Why are these accusations always made anonymously, or by some uninformed 
stranger, or by some person excommunicated from the Church for his own impuri- 
ties, or by some vindictive and dishonest creature who has a personal hatred or a 
desire for notoriety to gratify ? Why *—because no man of standing and integ- 
rity, neither Gentile nor apostate Mormon, will lend his name to a charge which 
cannot be sustained. 

If responsible anti-Mormons know anything of any murders committed in the 
name of blood-atonement, or in any other way, by authoricy of this Church, let 
them speak and prove. But as to the belief of the Mormon, let him be his own 
spokesman. Haeckel is a better exponent of his peculiar principles than is a science- 
disdaining fanatic. The ‘‘rules of the society of people called Methodists” are 
studied by a sincere investigator from the words of Wesley and his succesgors ; 
not from the jealous and vindictive tirades of their haters. Eugene Sue's novel 
may be entrancingly terrifying in its description of the power exercised by the 
Jesuit Rodin and his coadjutors ; but honesty does not accept ‘‘ The Wandering 
Jew” as an official statement of Catholic creed and practice. And even Ignatius 
Loyola is allowed to speak for himself when one candidly weighs the precepts of 
the Society of Jesus. 

Heretofore, adverse writers and speakers have appeared to deem it an act of 
the highest virtue to garble Mormon creed and Mormon utterance. Even a lady, 
holding the high position of Miss Field, has not hesitated to distort words which 
she heard from Mormon lips, evidently deeming that she commits no wrong there- 
by. It is usually the case that the publisher who cheerfully gives space to a whole- 
sale and unauthenticated charge against us, has no room for an explicit denial. I 
hope to see the day when the same care will be used in reporting and construing 
the utterances of Mormons that is required for Methodists or Catholics. 

JosePa A. WEsT. 


II. 
THE LAST CONFEDERATE KILLED. 


In conversing with General Sherman about the article entitled ‘“‘A Slave 
Trader’s Letter Book,” in the NortTH AMERICAN REviEW fc: November, General 
Sherman said that he believed the writer of the letters, C. A. L. Lamar, was the 
last Confederate killed in the late war. He said that the fact could be ascertained 
by asking General Wilson, now of Wilmington, Del. A note to General Wilson 
brought the following reply : 


Dear Sir: In reply to your letter of November 11th, I have to say that 
““Charley Lamar,” the owner of the yacht ‘* Wanderer,” at one time said to have 
been used as a slaver, was killed by a stray shot in the streets of Columbus, Georgia, 
on the night it was taken by my command. He was the last conspicuos man, of 
whom I have any knowledge, killed during the rebellion. 

Columbus was taken un the night of April 16th, 1865. * * * * 

James H. WILSON. 
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